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Preparing for Education- 
al Responsibility—An im- 
portant theme indeed is 
the groundwork for lead- 
ership positions. 


The introductory arti- 
cle gives “musts” in the 
pre-service training of su- 
pervisors; and statements 
from supervisors indicate 
the kind of help they re- 
ceived. 


State programs of Flor- 
ida, Georgia, West Vir- 
ginia, and New Jersey, 
and the newly-instituted 
graduate course for lead- 
ers at the University of 
Connecticut, are de- 
scribed. 


Principals and curricu- 
lum consultants reveal 
what they learned on the 
job this past year. 


A workable plan for 
curriculum laboratories 
comes from Iowa State 
Teachers College where 
a successful one is oper- 
ating. The purpose and 
benefits of clinics are also 
defined. 


A much-supervised 
teacher registers her com- 
plaints, and a burdened 
supervisor replies. 


You'll get usable ideas 
from the December mag- 
azine. 
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Looking at Controversial Issues 


The problem of bow we shall teach must be coupled with one fully as 
important—what we shall teach—if today’s schools are to discharge their 
full responsibility to the children and youth under their guidance. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that we have stated these dual problems incorrectly. Actually, 
our points of departure must be—and are—in the minds of all good teachers: 
“How do children learn?” “What are they learning?” 

It is for this reason that we believe the November, 1948, issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP deals with one of the most important areas in which 
those who today call themselves educational leaders must do constructive 
and realistic thinking. But thinking is not enough for, as the following articles 
point out, action is also required—action in guiding learners in thinking 
straight about the way of life which we call “American,” in being informed, 
thoughtful, and responsible citizens, 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development has on 
various occasions taken a clear stand on the freedom of what shall be learned. 
In its platform it states, “We believe that modern schools can do their jobs 
only if youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved.” On February 18, 1948, ASCD mem- 
bers at the annual meeting in Cincinnati adopted the following statement of 
belief: “We are convinced that ASCD must take a clear stand for the right 
of the individual to exercise his intelligence as a citizen as the result of his 
examination of data; we ask that as a first step, the ASCD state publicly that 
it disapproves of the activity of any groups that are trying to prevent the 
examination of controversial issues in our schools.” 

To every member of the Association belongs a part of the responsibility 
for making that mandate meaningful. This issue of EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP, 
as the official organ of ASCD, further carries out that mandate and provides 
to members specific suggestions for carrying through individual responsibili- 
ties in whatever spot action must be taken. 

We are fortunate in having contributors who deal with varied and critical 
aspects of this important problem. The social, economic, and political ques- 
tions of the day are ably presented i in the first part of the magazine. Neither 
do the authors fail to point directly to the related responsibilities of those 
planning school programs. Specific suggestions for improved and more real- 
istic teaching of current problems to children in our elementary schools and 
youth in high schools and colleges are included in several of the articles. ‘The 
last two articles in the magazine are possibly the most discouraging in terms 
of the realities of the present scene. The story of what has happened to the 
use of many books and magazines in our schools is not a pretty one. But it is 
a story which we must know and on which we are obliged to act. 

As your editors, we present November’s EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP to you 
with the conviction that what it says is important. We hope you will read it 
carefully and send us your reactions—-GAH and EW. 
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Living Issues Belong in the School 


EDUARD C, LINDEMAN 


The basic questions of American life with which teachers and learners 
must concern themselves are clearly stated by Eduard C. Lindeman, 
professor of social philosophy at the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University. Mr. Lindeman not only defines these issues and 
their importance to the curriculum but indicates the responsibility of 
all who call themselves educators in insuring to today’s children and 


youth education for living. 
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CONTROVERSY is an integral part 
of democratic experience and hence so- 
called controversial issues belong in the 
school. Any other conclusion would 
imply that education is somewhat in- 
sulated from life. 
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So-called, used as an adjective in the 
above sentence needs some explanation. 
Every issue is controversial, that is, 
subject to varying interpretations. 
That’s what makes it an issue. I have a 
feeling that this awkward and ungram- 
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matical phrase—controversial issues— 
has become a propaganda term. It seems 
to imply that there are innocent issues 
which are allowable, even for young 
people, and others which are dangerous. 
Innocent issues are those about which 
people differ but in no important sense. 
It is when differences become important 
and controversy takes on a fundamental 
character that the timid get frightened. 
They wish to shield children and youth 
from such issues because they, the 
adults, would also like to avoid coming 
to grips with fundamentals. 

These timid adults should remember 
that young people do not scare as easily 
as do their elders. They should also 
keep in mind that young people are 
probably capable of clearer intellectual 
insights because they are less driven by 
personal and class interests. They are 
not, in other words, committed in ways 
which render independent thinking dif- 
ficult. 


No Room for Verboten 


It will be seen from the above that 
I believe education can become a lively 
affair only when conducted in a free 
atmosphere, with a minimum of signs 
on which the word Verboten occurs. 
Contemporary issues belong especially 
in the classroom. But such issues should 
not be dumped into the classroom. Pu- 
pils should not be made to feel that life 
is calm and simple so long as one studies 
arithmetic, rhetoric, composition, geog- 
raphy, or history, but that on special 
occasions it becomes exciting because 
now they will study issues. Issues per- 
meate the whole of life and hence should 
permeate the curriculum. The chief 
purpose in assimilating and correlating 
subject matter is to enable the student 
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to deal with issues, to live a decisive life. 
Subjects are significant primarily in re- 
lation to issues. 


Teachers for the Times 


The teacher who introduces issues in 
his teaching requires specialized train- 
ing. While I believe thoroughly in the 
principle that issues belong in the 
school, I am by no means convinced that 
there are now many teachers available 
who can be entrusted to weave issue- 
discussions profitably into the learning 
process. All too often the teaching of 
issues is delegated to issue-minded teach- 
ers regardless of whether they know 
how to guide pupils. They may be the 
very worst persons for this task because 
they are likely to be persons with high 
emotional potentials, and this is pre- 
cisely what education should save chil- 
dren from—an emotion-charged attitude 
towards contemporary issues. 

The first responsibility of the teacher 
who guides the study of issues is to 
search out the varieties of facts required 
in order to understand an issue. How 
many of the facts involved carry the 
authority of science? How many fall 
below the level of tested facts? How 
many are mere assumptions? Which 
facts wear masks and are dressed up in 
such manner as to confuse? How much 
propaganda has been done on the issue 
before it gets to the classroom, and how 
is this to be detected? What facts are 
absent? This fact-hunting procedure is 
somewhat laborious and many teachers 
would prefer to plunge straight into a 
discussion of solutions. It is at this very 
point that they might readily disqualify 
themselves, not merely in the minds of 
the pupils but in the minds of citizens 
as well. 
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A Task for Teacher Education 

Perhaps I have already said enough 
to indicate that there are many difficul- 
ties involved in incorporating the treat- 
ment of living issues into a curriculum, 
at least enough to warn teachers colleges 
that they too have an obligation if this 
desired task is to be competently per- 
formed. 

Among the skills to be learned by 
the teacher who guides the study of 
contemporary issues is that of distin- 
guishing between two types of issues: 
those which are primary in the sense 
that they have a history of chronic per- 
sistence, and those which are derivative 
in the sense that they are impeded by 
the nation’s incapacity to deal effectively 
with its primary problems. 

For example, one test which applies 
to the United States and its peculiar 
system in which the power of the judi- 
ciary is superior to that of either the 
executive or legislative branches of gov- 
ernment is this: the primary issues 
sooner or later (and usually with cy- 
clical regularity) pass through the high- 
er courts and finally reach the Supreme 
Court. This means that we are unable 
to determine the right and the wrong 
involved and hence we defer to that 
remarkable document, the Constitution, 
in the hope that, if correctly interpreted 
by the nine justices of the Supreme 
Court, a clear, moral resolution will be 
found. 

These chronic issues also appear reg- 
ularly in the platforms of political par- 
ties where they are expressed in the 
high and lofty language of moral aspira- 
tion. One also discovers intimations of 
the significance of these primary issues 
in the writings of those historians who 
make use of philosophical perspectives. 
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The Issues of First Importance 


Among the primary issues of Ameri- 
can civilization I should include the 
following: 


1. Control of monopolies, plus the con- 
tinuing rivalry for power as between 
government on the one hand and busi- 
ness on the other 

2. Conservation of natural resources which, 
because of soil depletion, includes such 
questions as subsidies to agriculture 

3. Treatment of minorities with special 

reference, obviously, to our Negro citi- 
zens 

. Maintaining and expanding civil rights 

. Separation of church and state 

. Degrees of economic control which 

should or should not be exercised by 
government 

+. lsolationism versus acceptance and ful- 
fillment of international commitments. 


Aum 


Some are econontic 


An analysis of the above issues will 
quickly reveal that three of the issues 
(1, 2, and 6) are definitely economic in 
character, and when considered in com- 
bination indicate that we have not yet 
determined what type of economy 
would be most suitable in the light of 
our democratic traditions, our hetero- 
genous population, and our relative sense 
of values. 

From a_ pedagogical viewpoint it 
seems to me that number 2, natural re- 
sources, is by all odds the most strategic 
issue of this cluster and the most ap- 
propriate to be confronted by children 
and youth. Teaching may begin with 
the simple ecological equation—Man 
and his environment. 

Man’s future depends upon the in- 
teraction of sun, water, and soil in the 
production of plants which are assimil- 
able by animals, including Man. Soil 
fertility i is very unevenly distributed in 
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a thin layer of top-soil. In the United 
States approximately one-third of this 
fertility has already been wasted through 
extractive farming, soil erosion, and 
dust storms. Destruction of forests 
causes floods and a lowering of the un- 
derground water-table so that less and 
less water is available to Man for food 
production. In short, a wealth of con- 
vincing facts is available to demonstrate 
that we are, in a sense, “digging our 
own graves” and yet we seem to be in- 
capable of checking this disastrous 
waste. 

A ready-made laboratory for the ex- 
ploration of this issue is within easy 
reach of every American school. One 
need not walk far to find a barren gully 
where once plants and trees were able 
to flourish. All the disciplines of knowl- 
edge might become instruments for a 
clearer understanding of this issue: his- 
tory, geography, chemistry, physics, 
economics, biology, zoology, et cetera, 
et cetera. Here, in other words, we have 
an issue which may be said to underlie 
all other issues since, if Man cannot con- 
serve his natural resources, it will make 
little difference what type of economy 
or government prevails. 


The humanities have a place 


Issues 3, 4, and 5 belong rather to the 
sphere of the humanities. We presume 
to be a liberal, humane, democratic peo- 
ple. Why then do we encounter so 
many difficulties in the realm of human 
relations? Why do we persistently dis- 
criminate against certain citizens on ac- 
count of their color, race, religion, or 
national origin? Why do we experience 
so many barriers in fulfilling thé man- 
date of the Bill of Rights of our Con- 
stitution? And why did our forefathers 
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find it less difficult than we do to keep 
the affairs of the Church and those of 
Government separated? 

These are extremely important issues 
which are part and parcel of the 
chronic difficulty of making democracy 
work, and I see every reason why chil- 
dren and youth should be exposed to 
their implications under the auspices of 
the school. Indeed, the public school 
which seeks to shield pupils from these 
issues performs an actual betrayal. It 
cheats its pupils who have a right to 
learn reality and it certainly cheats the 
citizens who, through taxation, make 
the public school possible. 


Power implies responsibility 

The fateful character of issue number 
7 must have become plain to all teachers 
in recent months: isolationism is the 
habitual mood of the American people 
but we now find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of being unable to adhere to its 
dictates. Our international commitments 
are the direct consequence of our eco- 
nomic and military power. We have 
moved into an area of responsibilty for 
which our past experience has left us 
unprepared, If we cannot utilize our 
strengths on behalf of world peace, then 
there will be no peace. 

By what means is it possible to inform 
future generations of this situation? If 
this issue does not belong in the public 
school, where does it belong? Some 
will, no doubt, answer, “It belongs in 
the Department of State and in- the 
United States Senate.” Yes, so it does, 
by order of the Constitution. But are 
these two organs of government to 
function as though they were inde- 
pendent of public opinion? In a democ- 
racy there can be no issues of State 
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which do not rest ultimately upon the 
will and consent of the people. Hence, 
there are no issues which are not prop- 
erly the business of public education. 


The Inevitable Derivatives 


I have defined secondary issues as 
those which are difficult of solution 
chiefly because of our inability to re- 
solve the primary issues. These deriva- 
tive issues will have shorter histories and 
will fluctuate with time. Although they 
may also include important juridical 
and constitutional elements, these ques- 
tions are most frequently encountered 
in the form of proposed legislation. 
Among issues of this type I should in- 
clude the following: 


e Housing and slum clearance 
e Medical care 

e Social security 

e Crime and delinquency 

e Federal aid to education 

e Taxation and tariffs 

e Inflation 


These are certainly contemporary is- 
sues concerning which the American 
people will be obliged sooner or later 
to reach conclusions and they are con- 
troversial. There is no way of knowing 
how the American people would vote 
if they were allowed to vote on the 
specific issues themselves and not on 
the issues as embedded in partisan poli- 
tics. But that is probably as it should 
be for in a democracy all important 
questions get themselves incorporated 
in politics and it is through politics that 
these issues will finally be resolved. Our 
immediate problem is whether issues 
of this type should also be included in 
the public school curriculum. 

It will be recognized at once that these 
issues arise from needs which are im- 
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minent. We find ourselves as a nation 
in a paradoxical position. We admit 
that families should, in order to become 
good families, be adequately sheltered 
but we cannot, somehow, build houses. 

We admit that health is a primary 
requisite but we seem to be incapable 
of devising a plan whereby medical care 
can be extended to those who need it 
most. We know that security against 
the hazards of modern industrial life 
are beneficial to individuals, to families, 
and to society itself but we are re- 
strained from action because of our at- 
tachment to the ideal of self-reliance. 
We should like to free ourselves from 
the stigma of an incredible crime and 
delinquency record but we do not know 
where to begin. 

We would prefer an educational sys- 
tem which would offer more or less 
equal opportunities to all children re- 
gardless of where they happen to be 
born but we fear that federal funds 
utilized for this equalizing purpose 
might lead to educational regimentation. 
We know that so-called protective tar- 
iffs impede the free flow of goods and 
thereby decrease world trade but we 
fear that an abandonment of the prac- 
tice would lower our standard of liv- 
ing. We know that our existing prin- 
ciples of lowering taxes when incomes 
are high is unreasonable but we cannot, 
somehow, divorce in our minds the 
problem of government financing from 
household or business financing and 
hence we pursue our error. We know 
that inflation will, if unchecked, lead 
to a gigantic depression in which we 
will all suffer but we fear that govern- 
ment control over prices will lead us 
towards a police state. 

In each instance the chief deterrent 
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to action is fear, and it would be un- 
wise to assert that all of the fears men- 
tioned are unfounded. We ought to 
fear governmental regimentation of edu- 
cation and we ought to fear the decline 
of the spirit of self-reliance. We ought 
to fear both because bureaucracy is an 
enemy of democracy—and self-reliance 
is an ennobling virtue. But the persist- 
ence of these fears will give us no aid in 
solving such problems as have been 
mentioned above. The threat to democ- 
racy which comes from slums and in- 
adequate housing, from gross inequali- 
ties in education, and from a widespread 
feeling of insecurity is as formidable as 
the fears which impede our action in 
these spheres. 


The Solution Is in Experimentation 

Fears may be dissipated in only one 
way: through experimentation. We 
must find a way of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity without accepting 
bureaucratic regimentation. We must 
find a way of providing a minimum level 
of social security without depriving our 
citizens of self-respect and, hence, low- 
ering their self-reliance. 

These ways, democratic ways of do- 
ing what has become essential to our 
survival, can be found only through trial 
and error. This is one of the many rea- 
sons why children and youth should 
become acquainted with issues of this 
type at an early age, at least before they 
have come to distrust experimentation 
itself. When democracies lose the ex- 
perimental mood they are already far 
along in their decline. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “New Nationalism,” Woodrow 
Wilson’s “New Freedom,” and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s “New Deal” were all 
healthy signs of the fact that the Ameri- 
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can people wish to try something new. 
In other words, signs of youth. 


“Following the elder wisdom we 
cherish likewise the new; 
We stay pioneers... .” 


This is a democratic discipline which 
one learns in youth or not at all. So 
again I come to the clear conclusion 
that issues of this secondary type belong 
also in the curriculum of the public 
school, the one universal institution in 
which democratic habits may be ac- 
quired by all. 


No Final Answer Available 

A final word to those persons of our 
public school system who are entrusted 
with the responsibility for curriculum 
revisions: beware of the curriculum. I 
have noticed that in recent times edu- 
cational leaders have appeared to be 
searching for the curriculum, the course 
of study which is superior and which, 
consequently, must be accepted by all 
and protected against further revisions. 
This is a futile wish. In a dynamic world 
there can be no static curriculum. Curri- 
culum revision is a continuous task 
which will never be completed. 


No Vested Interests Allowed 

A second tendency causes me a similar 
concern—the assumption that some tea- 
chers or administrators are especially 
gifted with respect to curriculum mat- 
ters and that these specialists will finally 
exercise control of this sphere. I hope 
this trend can be checked before the 
unconscious tendency towards a divis- 
ion of labor creates a disorganic separa- 
tion between those teachers who know 
what should be taught and those who 
teach what they are told to teach. Spec- 
ialized skills are no doubt required for 
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curriculum revisions, but the most im- 
portant of these skills should be that of 
knowing what is going on in the world. 

The person who should lead in 
curriculum revisions is he who 
knows how to comprehend and in- 
terpret social change. This person 
should be something of a philosopher 
who combines two varieties of wis- 
dom: that which comes from the 
knowledge of scientists and that 
which derives from the experience 
of the folk. 

It has often occurred to me that 
perhaps one of the most effective meth- 
ods for a continuing process of curri- 
culum revision would be to have in 
every community a panel of representa- 
tive citizens who would meet regularly 
with teachers and administrators and 
thus, in joint conference, arrive at sug- 
gestions leading to experimentation. By 


“representative” citizens I do not mean 
those who have consistently meddled in 
school affairs. On the contrary, I mean 
citizens who in their lives represent the 
widest range of interests, occupations, 
formal educational experience, and in- 
come; in short, citizens who represent 
the community’s democratic spirit. 

Such a group of citizens might even, 
upon occasion, save the school admin- 
istration from some of the inane curri- 
culum changes which are forced upon 
the school by pressure groups. A cur- 
riculum leader working with such a 
group would soon have at its disposal 
a reservoir of knowledge and wisdom 
upon which he could place a far greater 
reliance than he might give to the spec- 
ialist who thinks only of curriculum 
matters. Perhaps what I am striving to 
say is that curriculum affairs should not 
become a vested interest. 


Our Values, Our Decisions, and 








Our Action— 





EDWARD KRUG 


Readers of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP will remember the splendid state- 
ment last October by Edward Krug advocating a more vigorous aca- 
demic freedom. We welcome this second article which gives concise 
guides to applying our values in democratic action in order to meet 
effectively the conflicts and controversy in schools and society at this 
crucial time. The author is associate professor of education at the Uni- 


versty of Wisconsin, Madison. 


WE HAVE COME BACK to our 
teaching jobs this fall in a world more 
than ever torn by social controversy and 
conflict. We will have to make decisions 
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and take action in relation to these reali- 
ties in thousands of American com- 
munities. It is our responsibility to base 
these decisions and actions on the values 
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cherished by us, the whole American 
people—the values of the democratic 
way of life. 

There are three possible objections 
to this. One is that our democratic 
values are verbal and that we contradict 
them in actual practice. A second is that 
democracy is too poorly and vaguely 
defined to serve as a guideline for ac- 
tion. And a third might point out that 
we have kicked the term “democracy” 
around until it has become common- 
place and worn out, a matter of ridicule, 
a term used to describe anything inef- 
fectual in the way of group behavior. 

In response to these objections it can 
be urged first of all that although our 
democratic values are not always prac- 
ticed, they still provide a framework 
acceptable to us as a whole people and, 
therefore, a good starting point for ac- 
tion and discussion. On the second 
point, if democracy is poorly defined, 
it becomes our responsibility to clarify, 
enrich, and strengthen the definition. 
On the third, if many of our attempts 
at democratic action seem weak and in- 
effectual, we must strive to do a better 
job with our democratic-action tech- 
niques. 


Looking at Our Schools in Society 


Our school faculties, therefore, would 
do well in this crucial academic year 
of 1948-49 to devote much time and 
effort to a cooperative study with the 
lay community of our democratic 
heritage. Such a study could provide 
needed guidelines to our decisions and 
actions on such matters as academic 
freedom, the nature of the school cur- 
riculum, and the role of the school in 
social conflict. 

We must start somewhere with a 
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suggested framework we can enrich, 
expand, or redefine. John Dewey? pro- 
vides a possible framework in the fol- 
lowing observation: 


Democracy also means voluntary choice, 
based on an intelligence that is the out- 
come of free association and communica- 
tion with others. It means a way of living 
together in which mutual and free con- 
sultation rule instead of force, and in 
which cooperation instead of brutal com- 
petition is the law of life; a social order 
in which all the: forces that make for 
friendship, beauty, and knowledge are 
cherished in order that each individual 
man become what he, and he alone, is 
capable of becoming. 


The Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association reinterpreted this poetic 
statement into a three-item listing. Ac- 
cording to their conception,” democratic 
values consist of: (1) respect for per- 
sonality; (2) mutual group and individ- 
ual responsibility and effort; and (3) 
free play of intelligence in the approach 
to social problems. 


Learning Through Living 

Respect for personality, the first 
and most important of democratic 
values, insists that all human beings are 
equally entitled to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness—regardless of 
race, ethnic origin, social class, religi- 
ous background, intelligence quotients, 
academic abilities, or other factors over 
which the individual has no control. In 
the western world we have derived this 
value of the supreme dignity of the 


1“Education and Social Change,” The Social 
Frontier, Vol. Tl, May, 1937, p. 238. 

2 Thayer, V. T., Zachry, Caroline B., and Kotin- 
sky, Ruth. Reorganizing Secondary Education, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., p. 68-75. 
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individual from our Hebraic-Christian 
tradition. 

The school teaches this value best by 
living it. In such a school, teachers 
emotionally accept every child as 
worthy of their best efforts. Faculty 
and administration insist on equal par- 
ticipation, opportunities for all students 
in school-sponsored social life—parties, 
dances, clubs, sports. Administrators re- 
spect the personalities and efforts of 
teachers by involving their participa- 
tion in basic decisions of school policy. 
Teachers avoid gossiping about and 
undermining their administrators in the 
community. Students exercise _ self- 
discipline instead of forcing the, faculty 
into a police role. Such a democratic 
school environment provides maximum 
opportunity for all to realize some 
measure of belongingness, participation, 
status, and security. 


Making Group Processes Work 


Mutual group and individual re- 
sponsibility and effort is needed to 
balance off any possibilit that the im- 
portance of individuals may lead to 
unrestrained and licentious individual- 
ism. It is from our American frontier 
tradition that we have derived this feel- 
ing for working together, for sharing 
responsibility and authority. Today we 
are calling it “group process” and we are 
finding many opportunities to extend 
its applications in education, in labor- 
management relations, in family life, in 
community life, and in international 
affairs. 

But this group process calls for skills 
—definite and difficult skills of group 
discussion and group planning. This 
means that the school curriculum must 
provide for activities which give op- 
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portunity for practicing and learning 
these skills. In our democratic school, 
question-and-answer recitations for the 
most part have given way to interaction- 
type discussion processes. Teacher-stu- 
dent planning, to some degree, is prac- 
ticed in all aspects of student-activity 
life in every classroom, not in the sense 
of asking students “what they want to 
study” but in the sense of sharing re- 
sponsibility for defining goals and ac- 
tivities necessary in working toward 
them. 


Thinking Through Our Problems 


Free play of intelligence in the 
approach to social problems has al- 
ways been an abomination to the totali- 
tarian mind. Mussolini is said to have 
characterized rationalism as an eight- 
eenth-century superstition, while Hit- 
ler’s youth leader, Baldur von Schirach 
pronounced, “We think with our 
blood.” But we believe that the com- 
mon man—meaning us—has intellectual 
power and can use it. We recognize 
that much of our behavior is irrational, 
but we see this as involved in our 
tangled emotions and not as indicative 
of human stupidity. We have faith that 
reflective thinking—on an_ individual 
and on a group basis—is a better ap- 
proach to our human problems than the 
approach of violence and conflict, 
bloodshed, hatred, and prejudice. 

A school which lives its democratic 
faith testifies daily to its belief in the 
free play of intelligence. Administra- 
tors, teachers, and students carefully 
think through the need for school reg- 
ulations. There is a minimum of blind 
acceptance of authority for authority’s 
sake. Furthermore, the problem-solving 
approach characterizes the classroom 
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activities in a good part of the formal 
instruction program. This does not 
mean that “everything has to be a prob- 
lem,” but rather that there is room in 
many instances for activities involved 
in defining problems, gathering and 
evaluating data, formulating and testing 
hypotheses, and applying conclusions. 
For these are skills which must be 
learned through practice the same as the 
skills of any other human activity. 


Giving Reality to Our Values 


Teachers and administrators in a 
school which lives its democratic values 
are in the best position to apply these 
values as guides to their decisions and 
actions on matters of social controversy 
and conflict. For these values will be 
part of their everyday thought and 
action pattern, not something which 
merely sounds good or which serves as 
window-dressing. 

It is important, for example, that 
teachers play an active part as citizens 
in helping to evaluate proposed social 
changes or solutions to problems. A 
time of conflict brings forth many pro- 
posed changes, some of which are desir- 
able and some of which are not. Pro- 
posed lines of social change should be 
regarded as desirable and praiseworthy 
only to the extent that they are con- 
sistent with our democratic values. 

But it is not enough for teachers to 
sit back and wait for an opportunity 
to evaluate changes proposed by others. 
We must, along with other citizens, 
raise questions and issues involving these 
basic democratic values—questions and 
issues in such vital areas as community 
health, housing, race relationships, 
recreational opportunities. Our demo- 
cratic values can provide us the tool 
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with which we appraise current social 
practices and conditions as a basis for 
raising questions and issues. We must 
use this tool as a means of making our- 
selves especially alert to the need for 
continued improvement in all aspects 
of human relationships. 

Furthermore, it is our responsibility 
to promote group process as a means 
of involving wider and wider com- 
munity participation in the study of 
basic problems and issues. It is only 
when the majority of the community 
is passive or inert that an articulate 
minority can make its particular plead- 
ing sound like the voice of the whole 
people.,We make the mistake of some- 
times accepting an undemocratic line of 
action on the basis that it is “what the 
people want,” when in actuality it is 
wanted only by a small number who 
take the trouble to be heard, 


Accepting the Inescapable Fact 


The relationship between democratic 
values and academic freedom is direct 
and inescapable. Academic freedom is 
here defined as: 


e freedom of political action by teachers 
as regular citizens of our communities and 
of our nation 

e freedom of inquiry and research 

e freedom to raise questions for discus- 
sion in and out of class 

e freedom to express views on con- 
troversial issues, provided the classroom 
is not used as a rostrum for the urging of 
these views 

e freedom to promote full and unrestricted 
use of the reflective thinking process on 
the part of students. 


Teachers today must exercise academic 
freedom as a responsibility they assume 
with the acceptance of their teaching 
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certificates. It is not a matter of in- 
dividual preference; it is part of every 
teacher’s job. On the other hand, teach- 
ers in such a school need not develop 
“chip-on-the-shoulder” attitudes in ex- 
ercising their “rights.” There is no 
room for the persecution complex in 
this pattern of democratic action. 

Our schools can exercise their func- 
tion in modern society most fully by 
being committed to democratic values 


What the Polls Phow. 


in every phase of their human relation- 
ships, in every phase of their instruc- 
tional programs. Only in such an 
environment will children and youth 
develop the qualities of behavior needed 
for the maintaining and extending of our 
democratic tradition. Only in such an 
environment will teachers gain the daily 
insight into democratic processes which 
they need for their actions in our wider 
areas of social conflict today. 








HELEN CROSSLEY and GEORGE KERRY SMITH 


Surveys reveal former pupils’ lack of knowledge and interest in public 
affairs. Some survey results are given here by Helen Crossley, on the 
staff of the Opinion Research Center, University of Denver, and 
George Kerry Smith, chief of the Information and Publications Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C. It is their contention that the problems in “areas of ignorance” 
will be easier to approach and solve when they are first clearly defined. 


ONE DAY LAST SPRING a radio in- 
terviewer went around the streets of 
New York asking passers-by whether 
they had any “scruples.” Numbers of 
people replied that they’d had some last 
week but were all out now. Others re- 
ferred the interviewer to the delicatessen 
down the street. 

There is much evidence that the aver- 
age American will give a public-opin- 
ion interviewer almost any kind of an- 
swer rather than admit his ignorance. 
And the opinions he expresses are not 
necessarily based on any knowledge of 
a given subject. 





1 Allen Funt, “Candid Microphone,” Broadcast, 
May 20, 1948. 
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How Much Do We Know? 


A tabulation was recently made of 
the answers to opinion poll questions 
asked during the last five years by na- 
tional polling organizations. On the av- 
erage, less than fifteen percent of the 
respondents said they had no opinion 
on the controversial questions put to 
them. During the same period, those 
who could not answer correctly ques- 
tions indicating factual knowledge of 
various kinds amounted to nearly fifty 
percent of the sample populations. 

Since no comprehensive study has yet 
been made defining just what consti- 
tutes public “ignorance,” it would be 
difficult to say just how much more 
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the public should be expected to know 
about public affairs than they actually 
do know. Nevertheless, it cannot be de- 
nied that the general level of public in- 
formation on many political and social 
issues is much lower than it should: be 
in a country whose government is “of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
le.” 
; For example, most Americans, to be 
competent Americans, ought to know 
about the Buil of Rights, which guaran- 
tees their basic political and religious 
freedoms. Yet only twenty-one per- 
cent of the adult population could give 
a reasonably accurate description of the 
first ten amendments, according to a 
survey by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center released in August, 1946. 

Other surveys have revealed that less 
than half the adult population can name 
one or both of their Senators; that only 
four in ten have a reasonably clear 
understanding of the nature and pur- 
pose of a tariff. 

Moreover, many Americans have but 
hazy ideas of nations beyond the seas. 
Before the question of Palestine came 
before the United Nations, half the 
adult population was unaware that Pale- 
stine was administered by Great Britain 
on mandate from the League of Na- 
tions, While in 1946 an NORC survey 
found that eighty-four percent of the 





public knows that the United States 
is a member of the United Nations, 
few can name.the main purpose of the 
UN organization. 

There is need for a great deal of re- 
search to define such “areas of ignor- 
ance,” and to measure the extent of in- 
formation held by the public on various 
subjects. Further research might show 
how Americans compare with people 
in other countries in awareness of poli- 
tical and social problems, Nevertheless, 
whether the American people are more 
or less ignorant than their foreign coun- 
terparts, they are badly informed on 
many important issues of the day. 

Granted that so much public ignor- 
ance is perilous in a country whose 
people are ruled by consent of the ma- 
jority, the questions for educators to 
weigh must be these: To what extent 
are the schools responsible for the ignor- 
ance? What can they do about it? 


What Does Education Do? 

First of all, the more schooling a per- 
son has, the better informed he is about 
national and world affairs. Survey re- 
sults invariably show the clear correla- 
tion between education and informa- 
tion. For example, a 1944 NORC sur- 
vey asked people to name the Senators 
from their states. The results are given 
below. 





Total cross-section 


By Education: 
Attended college 
Attended high school 
Eighth grade or less 





Named Both Named One Named 
Senators Correctly Neither 
31% 22% 47% 
57%. 25% 18%, 
30 25 45 
18 17 65 
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The influence of the schools can 
clearly be demonstrated in the inter- 
dependence that binds interest and 
knowledge closely together. As pupils 
learn more, their interest increases; as 
they become more interested, their 
knowledge increases, So far so good— 
but, unhappily, the interdependence be- 
tween apathy and ignorance is equally 
binding. 

A stubbornly human but closely re- 
lated factor is, simply, this: people have 
a strong tendency to seek out the kinds 
of information they need to confirm 
their already-jelled attitudes. In other 
words, people warm up to ideas that are 
congenially familiar and shy away from 
the new as uncongenial and perhaps ir- 
relevant. 


What About Sex? 

A telling example of the relationship 
between interest and knowledge, as well 
as between apathy and ignorance, can 
be found in the different information 
levels between men and women. Psy- 
chologists have not discovered any par- 
ticular difference in the sexes’ native in- 
telligence, but public opinion polls have 
noted a marked difference in the sexes’ 
political and social knowledge. Rela- 
tively speaking, women have a deep 
concern for home life and for a wide 
variety of cultural interests; generally 
their knowledge of cultural subjects is 
substantially greater than men’s. The 
men, however, know far more about 
political and social subjects. 

In general, the public research polls 
point valuable lessons for educators. 
As Elmo Roper has said, “Education 
gives people an appetite for information 
and a facility for picking it up.” It is 
gratifying to see the results confirming 
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our opinion of the effect of education 
on information: the better educated, the 
better informed. 

But in view of the critical situations 
now facing our country, there is no 
room for self-congratulation, even on 
the part of well-educated citizens. And 
as far as the relative political and social 
ignorance of women is concerned, the 
school’s effectiveness has yet to be 
strong enough to break thrdugh the 
political and social isolationism of a 
great sector of the American public. 
If the public research polls revealed 
nothing beyond the fact of women’s 
apathetic interest, this warning alone 
signals the curriculum planners. A fresh 
approach is needed. 

Girls in school must be reached, must 
be helped to feel a sense of belonging 
to the community, must be given to 
realize that what happens in Washing- 
ton, D. C. or in Berlin may well in- 
fluence their daily lives, and their chil- 
dren’s lives, profoundly and perman- 
ently. 


Let’s Keep Learner Interest 


Opinion research experts have not 
only measured the effects of education 
on general information, but they have 
also given their opinions on why the 
schools fall short in the instances where 
they do. 

Let us sum up their opinions briefly: 
By and large our schools avoid con- 
sideration of controversial issues or they 
fail to provide instructional materials 
appropriate for youth’s age level. In 
consequence, schooling manages to drain 
off the natural interest that crackling 
headlines and broadcasts arouse in pu- 
pils’ minds. To the extent that schools 
ignore the critical events of the day, 
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then to that extent they fail to instill in 
pupils the desire to understand basic 
issues and to discover and digest neces- 
sary information. 

The American Institute of Public 
Opinion puts it in these words: 


“Public opinion would be more articu- 
late and fewer areas of ignorance found 
if our schools were not made so boring. 
aa Education has been made so uninter- 
esting that the average man in later life 
tends to associate that which is education 
with that which is merely dull.”? 


In discussing the previously men- 
tioned all-important connection between 
interest and information, Hyman and 
Sheatsley* emphasize a subject close to 
the heart of every teacher: the import- 
ance of motivation in learning. “The 
widest possible dissemination of mate- 


2 William A. Lydgate, What America Thinks. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1944, 
p. I51. 

3 Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, 
“Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, X1, 3 (Fall 1947) 412-23. 





rial may be ineffective if it is not geared 
to the public’s interest,” they write. 
With lack of interest an inexorable rea- 
son for public ignorance on important 
issues, the least the schools can do is to 
meet the challenge head on. 

The problem has many facets. Basic- 
ally, it involves developing a curriculum 
related to the child’s needs and interests 
in such a way that he feels himself a 
participating member of his immediate 
group. Simultaneously, he must grow 
into participating membership of a 
wider society through awareness of 
those important events and issues that 
have relevance to his maturity. His 
awareness needs to be sharpened by the 
acquisition of skills which will enable 
him to hack his way through the under- 
brush of propaganda, distortions, 
charges, and countercharges which per- 
sistently block his way to a clear view 
of the world about him. 

But at least the problem will be the 
easier to approach if only we can de- 
fine it well enough in advance. 


THE RIGHT TO FIND OUT, referred to on page 112 of this issue of 
EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP, is an analysis of the criticisms of Building 
America. This pamphlet, issued by the California Library Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, is available to ASCD members. If you wish to secure 
a copy of “The Right to Find Out,” send a stamped, self-addressed number 
10 envelope to the ASCD office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 


6, D.C. There is no charge. 
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Guidance for Active, 


Articulate Citizenship 








HOWARD R. ANDERSON 


In this approach to the teaching of current affairs, Howard R. Ander- 
son, chief of instructional problems, Secondary Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C., combines an overview of a 
day’s news with some practical pointers for classroom teachers. We 
believe the suggestions he makes have important implications for those 
concerned with giving reality to learning related to those issues defined 


in the previous articles. 


WE ARE LIVING in a period when 
the American people and their govern- 
ment are compelled to deal with a large 
number of important issues at home 
and abroad. Under the American form 
of government it is impossible for a 
citizen to escape the obligation of deal- 
ing with issues. By the opinions he ex- 
presses, by the causes he supports, and 
by the way he votes the citizen helps to 
create public opinion and to shape 
action programs. When a citizen for 
any reason chooses to ignore an issue, 
by this negative action he helps to de- 
termine the outcome. 

Issues and problems cannot be 
“wished” out of existence. In any 
given situation, the greater the number 
of inarticulate and inactive citizens, the 
easier it is for numerically small but 
effectively organized pressure groups to 
further policies and solutions which 
square with their interests. 


Prerequisite for Citizenship 


In dealing with problems and issues 
of the day the citizen needs (1) to 
possess background information, (2) to 
be informed about most recent de- 
velopments, and (3) to choose a course 
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of action which is justified by the facts 
and which squares with democratic 
values. The purpose of this article is 
to consider how the teaching of cur- 
rent affairs in the schools may con- 
tribute to these ends. In order to sug- 
gest some approaches to this kind of 
teaching, let me list some of the major 
stories in yesterday’s newspaper. 


The News in Retrospect 

I. Stories dealing with domestic prob- 
lems and issues: Inflation, Housing, 
Crowded schools, Labor unrest and 
strikes, Discontent of farmers, Draft, 
Civil Service, Loyalty check of federal 
employees, Question of admitting to 
United States students and teachers 
from countries behind the “Iron Cur- 
tain,” Fishing rights of Maryland and 
Virginia in Chesapeake Bay, 1948 Elec- 
tion. 


II. Stories dealing with problems and 
issues relating to foreign affairs and 
foreign countries: Relations of U.S. and 
USSR, Disunity in France, Tensions in 
India, Food and health problems of 
Southeast Asia, Civil war in China. 

This listing does not include all the 
stories in the newspaper nor does it list 
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all the important issues and problems ot 
our time. But the list does suggest the 
range of issues about which citizens 
need to be informed, the need for un- 
derstanding the background of current 
problems, and the fact that most issues 
and problems are not likely to be settled 
in the near future. A more detailed 
consideration of one of the news stories 
will serve to make clear the relation of 
background information to the specific 
phase considered in the story. 


A Look at the Facts Behind Inflation 


The story on inflation stated that a 
federal official had advised banks to 
exercise great care in granting loans. 
The story also recalled recent efforts 
by the federal government to restrict 
consumer credit and to reduce the 
money available for loans from banks 
which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The point of the story 
was that a conservative lending policy 
and formal restrictions on consumer 
credit help to check inflation. 

This story deals with one of the great 
problems of today—how to check in- 
flation. To think effectively about, and 
to act intelligently with respect to this 
problem, the citizen needs to know 
something about what the term in- 
flation means, what causes have con- 
tributed to inflation, why prices have 
risen rapidly since the war, what are 
some of the basic approaches to check- 
ing inflation and the advantages and 
limitations of various approaches, why 
the problem of inflation is especially 
difficult to deal with in an election year, 
what the citizen can do to cushion him- 
self against some of the worst shocks 
of inflation, why some persons hold 
that mild inflation is a good thing for 
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the country, what would be the results 
of continued and accelerated inflation, 
and how inflation complicates the eco- 
nomic relations of the United States 
with other countries. 


From Understanding to Action 

Unless the reader knows more about 
the problem of inflation than is dis- 
cussed in the story he derives little 
benefit from reading the story. On the 
other hand, even if he has a_ back- 
ground for understanding the problem 
of inflation, he cannot afford to be 
ignorant of most recent developments 
bearing on the problem. If, on the basis 
of his understanding of the problem 
of inflation, he is inclined to believe 
that inflation should be checked, he 
will need to know what efforts are 
being made in that direction, which of 
these seem most promising, and what 
further efforts might be made. He will 
also want to help shape opinion in the 
direction of his convictions and to 
support the policies of officials who 
seek the same goal that he accepts. 


Pointers for Achieving Our Goals 


Let us consider some implications of 
what has been said for the teaching of 
current affairs: 


& Emphasis in the teaching of cur- 
rent affairs should be focused on im- 
portant issues and problems rather 
than on fragmented and unrelated 
news items. Because each problem or 
issue has depth, it cannot be under- 
stood without an informational back- 
ground that deals with its over-all 
aspects and serves to make clear the sig- 
nificance of current developments re- 
lated to the problem. Such a back- 
ground of information must be derived 
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from history, the social sciences, and 
other fields. 


& The teacher of current affairs 
should not try to “cover” all issues 
and problems. He will want to choose 
for extended consideration those impor- 
tant problems and issues which are of 
special interest to his pupils. In making a 
selection, he will also need to consider 
whether necessary materials are avail- 
able and whether the problem as a 
whole, or aspects of it, are within the 
range of understanding of his pupils. 


& Although some problems and is- 
sues are studied inductively and 
comprehensively, pupils need also to 
be widely informed about current 
affairs. In other words, they need to 
read newspapers and news magazines 
regularly and to listen to newcasts and 
radio commentators. American citizens 
need to be widely informed, and habits 
of keeping informed should be de- 
veloped in the schools. One of the great 
dangers to American democracy is sug- 
gested by evidence from opinion polls 
that a majority of citizens do not re- 
gard reading as a favorite leisure-time 
activity, and that a majority frequently 
are very inadequately informed about 
important issues and problems. 


& To promote an interest in reading 
about current affairs, free reading 
time should be made available and 
home reading should. be encouraged. 
No great effort should be made by 
teachers to determine day by day and 
week by week through oral question- 
ing and written examination the precise 
amount of unrelated factual informa- 
tion acquired by pupils through read- 
ing and radio listening. The goal sought 
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is to make reading interesting and to 
develop habits of keeping informed 
which will persist into adult life. To 
the extent that young people and adults 
enjoy conversational discussion of is- 
sues and problems it is worthwhile to 
provide opportunities for such discus- 
sion in the classroom. Several small 
groups can at the same time carry on 
informal discussions without seriously 
interfering with each other. 


& The teacher should not expect 
pupils to “solve” problems which 
clearly are beyond their grasp. In 
many situations even adults do no more 
than to identify a point of view which 
squares with democratic values and is 
supported by substantial facts. It is 
relatively easier to make a choice be- 
tween points of view, plans and policies, 
than to work out an original solution. 


& The study of current affairs, 
whether inductive or deductive 
methods are used, affords opportu- 
nities for pupils to learn and prac- 
tice the skills of critical thinking. 
Emphasis on the identification of tech- 
niques used by propagandists, however, 
will not make pupils immune to their 
influence. For straight thinking pupils 
need also a substantial understanding of 
the facts and an awareness of the extent 
to which points of view and proposed 
solutions square with democratic values. 


& The ultimate goal sought in cur- 
rent affairs teaching is not the devel- 
opment of informed citizens, but of 
citizens who, in dealing with issues, 
act effectively in the light of their in- 
formation. At all levels the teaching of 
current affairs should provide for learn- 
ing experiences in which pupils are able 
to “do something” about problems. 
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Take Time ta. Let the Children Know— - 


EMILY V. BAKER 


Young children are sensitive to and curious about their world and its 
current problems and happenings. The questions they ask must be 
answered and discussed fully if these children are to become responsi- 
ble citizens and if their intellectual curiosity is to stay alive, Emily V. 
Baker maintains. Miss Baker is associate professor of education at 


Arizona State College, Tempe. 


CHILDREN LIVE in a moving world. 
Being sensitive people, they respond to 
the tempo and the spirit of the time and 
place in which they live. 


Our SENSITIVE CHILDREN 


Five-year-old Tommy’s father was killed 
in the war. Tommy tells his mother he is 
afraid to go to school because he might 
have to sit by a Japanese boy. 

Girls in the sixth grade argue as to 
whether Marie is excluded from the crowd 
because she is Mexican. 

Ten-year-old Angela wraps her skirts 
closely around her as she moves over to 
let Jenny, a Negro, share her book. 

In each of these instances a child is 
hurt. In each one children encounter 
problems characteristic of a phase of 


current American life. 


Children know about the housing 
shortage. 

Four-year-old Jimmy lives in a motor 
court. Frequently he asks, “Mother, will 
we ever have our own house? Will we 
have-a bathtub in our new house?” 

Many children know no home except 
that afforded by the congested motor 
court or housing project. They chafe 
under the restictions thus imposed upon 
them. They want permanent homes 
where they can have bicycles, wagons, 
and other large toys. The older girls 
want permanent house furnishings. The 
boys want yards where they can play. 
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Children are aware of the current 
economic situation. High prices im- 
pinge upon their personalities. Children 
feel the pinch of poverty and ask ques- 
tions to stump the economic experts. 


“Why is rent going up for?” 

“Why is it that some people are rich 
and some poor?” 

“Why can’t Congress make all the 
paper money we need?” 

“Why do people in the West work in 
other people’s fields instead of their own?” 

Labor tensions are real to them. They 
are worried when their fathers are in 
the picket line. They ask their teacher if 
he will vote for the labor bill. 


Children are sensitive, too, to in- 
ternational tensions. Several months 
before the bombing of Pearl Harbor 
nearly twenty-two percent of the 1,400 
children in grades three to six who sub- 
mitted questions to the author asked 
questions about the war into which we 
had not yet been drawn. In 1948 chil- 
dren are again showing the same kind 
of fear. 


Twelve-year-old Fred says we better 
not elect Truman again because he let 
them drop the bomb on Hiroshima and 
he might let them drop more. 

Five-year-old Dick cries, “Daddy, if 
there’s a war I don’t want you to go.” 

Seven-year-old Mary asks if all bears are 
Russian bears. 

Eight-year-old Camile asks whether the 
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Russians would burn us all up if they got 
the atomic bomb or would they just make 
us disappear. 


Children talk about the develop- 
ments in the field of science. While 
many of their comments about the 
atomic bomb reveal only a superficial 
knowledge of the power of the atom, 
many girls and boys manifest an intel- 
ligent interest in widely different areas 
of science and reveal a need for help 
in understanding its wonders. 


A third grade child asks, “Is it true that 
they can make a lot of things from pea- 
nuts?” 

Elaine can’t wait to find out what they 
see through the new telescope. 

One child queries, “How does a 
thermostat work?” 

Another asks, “Can atomic power be 
harnessed?” 


What Does Proximity Show? 

In 1941 the author found very few 
children asking questions about the 
static conditions in their communities. 
This lack of interest in their environ- 
ment indicates that we would do well 
to realize with G. Stanley Hall that 
“children see an object a hundred times 
without acquiring consciousness of it” 
and, therefore, “we need to converse 
with children about the commonest 
things.” 


But, children are sensitive ‘to the 
activities of their communities. They 
know where the new houses are being 
built. They know when the circus is 
coming to town. And some of them 
worry about the problems of their 
community. 


An eleven-year-old boy in Arizona asks, 
“Why can’t we get more water for the 
farmers here?” 
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A sixth grade pupil in Illinois asks, 
“Why is our water turned off sometimes?” 
A ten-year-old boy wonders, “What 
will we use when our oil is all gone?” 


Many of the questions children ask 
about occupations, taxes, laws: regulat- 
ing traffic, and social and cultural prob- 
lems suggest avenues through which 
we can approach a study of the current 
problems of the community. 


Children wonder about the cur- 
rent situation in their school society. 
They want to be intelligent about their 
world. They ask: 


“Why aren’t schools nowadays as strict 
as they were a long time ago?” 

“Why does my mother have to go to 
PTA all the time?” 

“How can the teacher tell what grade 


we belong in?” 


Twat SPARK OF INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY 


To children life is a going concern. 
The current events of the life they live 
and observe from their point of view 
can well be considered the stuff of 
which a large part of the elementary 
curriculum is built. 

We want to nurture as a precious 
behavior pattern an interest in life as 
it is lived by us and by our contem- 
poraries. Studies of the interests of 
adults reveal that somewhere along the 
route to adulthood the child’s interest 
in current life is dulled. Because much 
of the work in the traditional school is 
far removed from life, the school must 
share the responsibility for failing to 
keep alive this precious and valuable 
interest which is keen in children. To 
keep this interest glowing the teacher 
must be alert to the current situation 
at all times and must free children to 
live in the world of their day. 
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Thought and Action Skills Developed 


Current events is not a subject for 
the first fifteen minutes each morning 
or for the last thirty minutes on Friday 
afternoon. Current events—once the 
spirit of the times and the current 
needs of the pupils are recognized— 
may give flavor to all the work of the 
class. Conversations about the current 
happenings replace reports on current 
events. Older children have panel dis- 
cussions, All youngsters engage in ac- 
tivities because a meal calls for them. 

The children’s needs and _ interests 
determine the topic and the procedure. 
They may discuss a playground prob- 
lem, the fire drill system, or the plan by 
which they can serve the Junior Red 
Cross. They may discuss the problem of 
undulant fever in their community and, 
as a result of their discussion, publish an 
editorial on the need for laws regulating 
the production of milk. 

These discussions are not impromptu 
occasions at which the children just 
talk. Children have obligations to meet 
if they would discuss current affairs. 
They must dev elop a sense of respon- 
sibility for knowing what they are 
talking about, for weighing ev idence, 
and for maintaining an attitude of sus- 
pended judgment for a time. The last 
can be carried to extreme, however. 
Children need the outlet afforded by 
action. The attention span of children 
is short. If decisions are postponed 
long, children may stop short of acting 
and lose the spiritual benefit which is 
to be derived from acting after analyz- 
ing a need and arriving at a decision. 


Purposeful Action Outlets 


With the pupils we can select units 
of work in line with the needs and in- 
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terests of our time. In most courses of 
study a unit on shelter is suggested. In 
the light of our current housing sit- 


uation, the unit is needed. But the 
children don’t need to make igloos, 
Arabian tents, or grass huts, They can, 
instead, study the trailer camp and auto 
court, modern means of insulating and 
heating, and new types of building ma- 
terials. The teacher can guide the older 
pupils in a consideration of the cul- 
tural problems of zoning and segrega- 
tion. They can make graphs and charts 
to clarify ‘their information about health 
and school attendance in relation to 
housing conditions. They may write 
letters to health authorities and legisla- 
tors. They may help clean up sections 
of their town or camp. 

A unit on housing should include, 
also, a backward look. There is danger 
that children who have never known 
any other way of life will accept the 
present housing conditions as normal. 
This we do not want. 

To prevent frustration, it is impera- 
tive that children act. When children 
are disturbed by the stories they hear 
about the unfortunate children abroad 
or about the need at Van Port, we can 
help them gain release for their emo- 
tions by discussing plans for helping. 
They may write letters. They may 
recondition and send discarded toys 
and clothing. They may organize to 
send a CARE package. They can dis- 
cuss these current problems in terms 
of a situation they must face,-.a job they 
may help do. 


Identification with the Current Scene 


The children come to us sensitive. 
We must protect them from unneces- 
sary suffering and preserve that deli- 
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cate sensitivity which characterizes 
young children, We can take from 
them our cues as to their readiness for 
dealing with their current problems. 

One of our chief goals in considering 
current issues is to help people to want 
to be intelligent about the world in 
which we live. For this reason we must 
take time to help them find the answers 
to their questions. We want children 
to have the security which comes from 
being personally identified with the 
current scene; therefore, we plan with 
them activities through which that 
identification is derived. Because we 
want to protect children from fears and 
frustrations, we recognize the psycho- 
therapeutic value of talking with them 
about their problems and _ interests. 
These are their current events. 

We must dispel the mystery that 
surrounds the printed word and the 
newscast. At some point in the elemen- 
tary school—perhaps in one of the 
grades five to eight—we should have 
a unit of work w hac will bring to a 
focus their learnings about the modern 
means of communication. The sources 
of news will be studied, editorial policy 
will be considered, and techniques for 
reading new spapers and listening to the 
radio will be developed. We can, for 
example, help children plan radio logs 
for themselves. We can keep interest 
alive and develop standards through 
some radio listening at school. The habit 
of reading and listening critically will 
be dev eloped, not for the purpose of 
making cynics of the children but for 
protecting them from the bondage of 
ignorance. 


Take Time to Teach Them 

Using the stuff of current events in 
the elementary school presents many 
problems. Many teachers are not well 
enough acquainted with current hap- 
penings to have the self-confidence 
needed to free children to live in the 
present. Many teachers fear that if they 
take time to deal with current problems 
the pupils will not pass the standardized 
tests. Many teachers themselves lack the 
feeling of security needed to deal ef- 


fectively with controversial issues or 
group tensions. Current issues are 


heavily charged with problems of the 
emotions. Some teachers are still under 
the control of the puritanical notion 
that emotions must be concealed or 
subdued. 

We all want a socially conscious 
citizenry. If our democracy is to sur- 
vive we must have adults who identify 
themselves with current issues. Keeping 
abreast of the times is a way of life. 
It is a way of life common among 
children. We in the elementary soled 
must not disturb this pattern; we must 
preserve it. 

To preserve the pattern takes time. 
It takes time to clarify thinking and to 
solve problems. It takes time to re- 
spect individual personalities. Fortu- 
nately, changes in the American way of 
life have freed young people to be in 
our schools much longer than they 
were twenty years ago. ‘We have more 
time in which to do good with the chil- 
dren and youth entrusted to our guid- 
ance. It is up to us to use this oppor- 
tunity to make our democratic way of 
life more secure. 
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Preshimen Deal with Realities— 











JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


College freshmen can study realistically current social problems and 
there is a place for this type of consideration in college classes—so says 
Julian C. Aldrich, professor of education at New York University. 
Mr. Aldrich gives meaning to this point of view in his account of how 


one class studied the labor question. 


THE RAILWAY EXPRESS strike was 
in full swing, pickets walked before the 
Childs’ restaurants and the Safeway 
stores, Mr. Curran had just told the sea- 
men that Communists had ruined and 
undermined his union, and John L. 
Lewis was defying the Denham ruling 
that the heads of the AFL and CIO 
must sign the non-Communist pledge. 
Beef steaks had passed the $1-a-pound 
level and had just begun to lower, but 
prices were up seven percent from 
spring and forty percent since a year 
ago. Wages, profits, strikes were in the 
headlines. 


The Problem Is Explored and Defined 


A class of thirty-three freshmen chose 
labor as the most pressing immediate 
problem. The Marshall Plan and the 
Palestine partition were next in line. In 
exploring the labor question the stu- 
dents’ personal relations were explored 
—the inconvenience from failure of 
services, the lacks arising from the 
former tug-boat strike and the Mayor’s 
declaration of a state of emergency, the 
frequently quoted “high wages cause 
high prices,” the statements of parents 
that unions were telling owners how 
to manage their businesses, the rule of 
Communists which endangered our 
government. Out of these impressions 
questions arose: 
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Why are unions necessary? 

How are unions run and financed? 

Who sets wages and on what bases? 

What do mediators and arbitrators do? 

What causes strikes? 

Should unions or business men control 
hiring and firing? 

What is the difference between the 
Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act? 

How influential are Communists? 


The group accepted the problem- 
solving approach to the whole question, 
obligating itself to analyze the prob- 
lem, identify feasible courses of action, 
collect and interpret ideas and informa- 
tion, reach a tentative decision based 
on sound inference, act in accordance 
with the decision reached, and chal- 
lenge and rethink one’s own pattern of 
thinking in the light of the decisions 
made. A students’ guide,’ prepared by 
the Social Studies Department, served 
as an aid to the process of problem- 
solving. 

Defining the problem in light of 
knowledge and understanding possessed 
at this stage was the next task. Some 
of their questions referred to the pres- 
ent status of the worker. Others noted 
the trend in labor relations, the ways 
in which labor and management and 
government interacted, the why of 


1Social Studies Department, New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, The Worker in Mod- 
ern Industrial Society. New York: N.Y. University 
Bookstore, 1947. 
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present controversies over wages and 
fair labor practices, the reaction of 
labor and managment and the public to 
strikes and disputes, and the comparison 
of our labor relations with those in 
other countries. These served as guides 
to the subject matter of study, and 
were developed in outline form during 
class confererice. The content was to be 
taken from the press, books on labor, 
specialized articles, and technical (some 
text-) books. Current controversies 
were to be studied in the press, and 
by visitation if possible, 


Critical Use of Source Material 


It is at this point that textbooks get 
in their best or worst contributions to 


critical thinking. Rare is the volume 


which analyzes a problem and leaves 
the decision to the reader. The author, 
writing from his expertness, orders the 
data, interprets, and draws conclusions. 
Professors tend to accept, or to reject 
and substitute other interpretations and 
conclusions. 

In this instance the class assumed 
another task—to be critical of reference 
materials as sources of fact and as 
sources of judgments. While the group 
sought to analyze the whole question, 
each individual worked on a problem 
of his own. One girl, who worked part- 
time in a beauty shop, wanted to know 
how the union operated for the benefit 
of workers. Another, disturbed by the 
criticism of the NMU-as Communists, 
studied the extent to which that union 
was controlled by the rank and file. 
Several sought to find the techniques 
used by labor and management and to 
reduce significantly labor strife during 
the war. Some studied aspects of the 
wage-price-profits controversy. 
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Basic to each of these studies was the 


selection and criticism of material. The 


guide book contained many of the key 
documents—the Norris LaGuardia Act, 
the NIRA, the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
War Labor Disputes Act, the Taft- 
Hartley Bill, some court decisions, and 
the constitutions of the AFL and CIO. 
It also had selections from two Brook- 
ings Institution studies, a textbook defi- 
nition of wages, and selections ranging 
from Ricardo on wages to union and 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
material on labor disputes. 

Beyond this students were expected 
to go, and did. Most of them read 
Faulkner and Starr, Labor in America; 
many read Huberman’s The Truth 
About Unions, or Brooks’ When Labor 
Organizes. The range of reading was 
wide—while most read about 1500 
pages (during the eight-week period), 
some read as much as 3500 pages, The 
newspapers, magazines, and radio com- 
mentaries were well covered. The class 
as a whole visited the National Mari- 
time Union and _ the _ International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; and 
several paid visits to other unions, to 
union meetings, and to the NAM New 
York office. 

The materials used were discussed 
in class in terms of coverage of the 
questions studied and expertness of the 
source. Points of view were discussed 
and compared. Backgrounds of writers 
and speakers were explored. Discus- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Bill and the 
Wagner Act were compared with the 
documents. 


Individual and Group Research 
As individual studies were completed 
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they were presented to the class (often 
with other related studies) for analysis 


and discussion. Questions were asked 
regarding sources of data and_ the 
relevance of the conclusion to the data. 
The instructor was one of the group 
seeking to find the trend of the data 
and the value of the decision. Often 
the student would find questions for 
further study and challenges requiring 
some revision of a conclusion. 

To summarize the work, the class set 
group problems to decide. Representa- 
tive ones included: 


Should the group support the Safeway 
workers in their demand for higher wages 
and lengthened vacations? 

Should the group support price con- 
trols and wage controls? 

What methods of labor-management co- 
operation should the group support and 
advocate? 


A two-hour period was set for such 
problems. Students who had studied 
related problems were assigned to the 
panel, and the group presented the 
problem in its parts—the definition, the 
feasible solutions, the pertinent data, 
the pertinence and adequacy of the 
data, and the group consensus. The 
whole class criticised the steps, adding 
from individual reading and study, rais- 
ing questions on assumptions and con- 
clusions, and seeking applications of 
the decisions. 


Advantages and Disadvantages Appear 

In evaluating the study of the worker 
in modern industrial society, the class 
felt that they had developed an in- 
creased understanding of labor’s place 
in society, the basis of present disputes, 
and some ways of resolving differences. 
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They had found that labor leaders 
(whether Mark Starr of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 
or Jim Curran of the National Mari- 
time Union) were people who were 
trying to do a necessary job in an 
American w ay. They found both union 
officials and business leaders sincere and 
honest according to theif assumptions. 
They felt they had learned an approach 
to current problems, a problem-solving 
approach that put reason above emotion. 

The major disadvantage, they felt, was 
that they had increased arguments at 
home. Their parents argued with them 
more about labor problems and accused 
them of being indoctrinated with Com- 


munist ideas. Similar criticisms reached 


the curriculum advisers of the students. 
The class decided that this was a new 
problem that should be worked out. 


Information Is Shared with Parents 

A class period was given to a con- 
sideration of ways and means of inform- 
ing parents of the work, and several 
additional periods were arranged out- 
side of class. The students were given 
freedom to work out such a program; 
and it was decided to invite all parents 
to visit one period of the class at which 
time the method used and the ma- 
terial studied could be discussed. A 
two-hour period was reserved and par- 
ents were invited. 

The group assigned five members to 
present the method which had _ been 
followed. They explained the process 
of problem solving and showed how 
they had used it in analyzing their 
problems, in selecting and interpreting 
data, and in reaching a tentative deci- 
sion. They compared this method with 
textbook lecture courses and told what 
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values they thought came from their 
work. The rest of the class presented 
a few of the individual studies and 
discussed some of the group problems. 
A final question period was used by the 
parents to discuss the problem of labor 
rather than the method used. 

The class agreed that sharing was an 
additional worthwhile experience. Par- 
ents expressed interest in their studies 
and decided there was no indoctrina- 
tion but good critical thinking, Other 
students in this curricular group heard 
of the program, and the juniors asked 
the freshmen to repeat it for them. 


Essentials of Method 


This unit of work illustrates some 
of the essentials of the teaching of con- 
troversial issues. 


& Problems selected were real to the stu- 
dents, not imposed upon them by the 
teacher. It seems better if the students 
participate in the selection of the prob- 
lems studied. 


> Problems selected were accepted by the 
students, their advisers, their parents, and 


What Can We Do. About 34? 


the community as ones which are proper 
for mature study and discussion. 


& The method of study was an approved 
problem-solving procedure. The objective 
was to develop critical thinking, not to 
support or attack a “case.” 


B® The teacher was not the authority; 
authority was derived from data and their 
validity. The teacher’s particular function 
was assumed to be the direction of study 
and research, rather than positing final 
answers. 


& Wherever possible, points of view were 
expressed by the proposers: the CIO digest 
of the Nathan Report, interviews with 
NAM officials, reading of the CIO News 
and NAM pamphlets. 


> The teacher sought to have the students 
understand and be able to defend their 
procedure in problem solving. The respon- 
sibility for analy sis was theirs, not the 
teacher’s. 


& Criteria for the selection and criticism 
of data and conclusions were developed 
by the group, not imposed upon them by 
the teacher. The class judged whether it 
had considered and dealt with all pertinent 
viewpoints in order that its decisions might 
be fair. 








LORETTA E. KLEE 


Two junior high school social studies classes and their instructors co- 
operatively explore some local controversial problems and gain insight 
into the functions of a city government while mapping out practical 
steps to follow in city improvement. Loretta E. Klee participated in 
this five-week project as director of social studies in the Ithaca, New 


York public schools. 


WHAT is the most serious problem 
facing Ithaca and what can we do 
about it? This highly controversial 
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problem was presented to the seventy- 
seven “citizens of Highville” by their 
recently elected “mayor.” 
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A Miniature City Government 


Ninth grade ‘students in the Ithaca 
public schools usually spend about ten 
weeks in “Becoming Acquainted with 
Our Government—Municipal, State, 
and National.”! Generalized under- 
standings and suggestive methods of at- 
taining them are discussed by all social 
studies teachers in curriculum confer- 
ences well in advance of the introduc- 
tion of the unit of study. To comple- 
ment this faculty pre-planning the 
students in each class talk over with 
their instructors some of the purposes 
of the area of study and their sug- 
gestions for learning experiences in ac- 
complishing their purposes. 

Last fall two ninth grade classes, 
which met at the same hour, decided 
that they would like to work together 
as citizens of Highville to carry on 
first-hand experiences in learning about 
some of the problems of municipal gov- 
ernment. They recognized that by 
combining the classes a greater variety 
of learning experiences would be pos- 
sible because of the broad range of 
capabilities and interest represented in 
the larger group. 

In accordance with their own ideas 
the students elected their officials— 
paralleling those in the local, city ad- 
ministration. Considerable time and 
careful planning had preceded the elec- 
tion. The students had referred to man- 
uals and reports of the various branches 
of the municipal government. They 
had interviewed busy officials in their 
offices. The Mayor had come to the 
school to talk over with them the nature 
and importance of his services to the 


1 Ninth Grade Course of Study in Social Studies, 
Board of Education, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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people of Ithaca and the qualifications 
for the office he held. The two classes 
were ready and eager to tackle the ques- 
tion, “What is the most serious prob- 
lem facing Ithaca and what can we do 
about it?” 


Investigation Uncovers Problems 

Because they had worked hard to ob- 
tain much needed information, and be- 
cause they had carefully chosen their 
officials (matching qualifications against 
known characteristics of class members) 
these ninth grade pupils wanted to of- 
ficiate in a real sense as officers and 
citizens of Highville. They felt they 
should investigate, through their Coun- 
cil, some of the most important prob- 
lems facing the people of Ithaca—that 
is, the out-of-school community. 

The ninth grade mayor suggested 
that the citizens of Highville search 
through the local newspapers for clues 
as to serious issues facing the people. 
The object of this search was to locate 
one or two really important problems 
so that the Council members and ap- 
propriate committees might formulate 
plans for dealing effectively with them. 

These students found that even the 
identification of problems can demand 
considerable study and investigation. 
Their efforts took them far beyond the 
local newspaper. Reading was supple- 
mented by talking-it-over around many 
family dinner tables. Neighbors were 
consulted for their opinions. After sev- 
eral days of this preliminary investiga- 
tion the pupils decided to poll the 
Highville citizens in order to deter- 
mine their opinions. 

A tabulation revealed the following 
diversity of ideas as to “the most 
serious problem facing Ithaca”: 
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PROBLEM NuMBER OF VOTES 
Inadequate housing .............:.. 15 
TERNS BOUTIN cin signin iecicn nes 14 


Inadequate recreation facilities. ...... 9 
Civic irresponsibility ............... 9 
Inadequate hospital facilities......... 7 
Inadequate police force............. 6 
6 
3 
2 


Juvenile offenders .................. 
Garbage disposal .........2-00cese0. 


BE, 5 ii ee caeniindss dn ees 

Condition of streets................ 2 
Drainage system .....-...s2eesse00- 2 
Gossip and unfriendliness........... 2 


These, then, were the problems which, 
according to the class, were most im- 
portant. The second part of the ques- 
tion must now be given attention, 
“What can we do about each problem?” 


Whose Job Is It? 

“Which city official would be respon- 
sible for each of these problems?” 
queried an active Highville citizen. 

The problems were carefully de- 
scribed and then analyzed so that the 
students might determine which depart- 
ment of the local city government 
would most likely exercise control over 
them. In several cases the classification 
was not easily accomplished. Some were 
clearly not governmental problems at 
all but matters for the people them- 
selves to be concerned about. 

“No one person in the government, 
nor even any group of persons in the 
City Council, should have to be respon- 
sible for any of these questions,” sug- 
gested one girl. “All of the people 
should do something about them be- 
cause everybody is affected by them.” 
They agreed unanimously that in their 
ninth grade city all the citizens as well 
as the chosen officials should be ac- 
tively concerned with the improvement 
of their community. 
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Committees of boys and girls who 
had suggested each of the problems 
were organized, They were instructed 
by their mayor to search out all infor- 
mation available to them about their 
problem and possible solutions, analyze 
their information, and organize it in 
writing. Committees would then meet 
with the Council to present the findings. 

As a first step in finding more in- 
formation about and possible solutions 
for these problems, the groups met 
simultaneously in different parts of the 
social studies classrooms during the 
scheduled periods. Questions raised in 
each committee meeting included: 


What is the main trouble with our 
traffic system? 

Why are there so many snarls at the 
main intersections? 

Would more traffic officers help? 

Could we get them? 

Should traffic lights be timed dif- 
ferently? How? 

Should trucks and buses be re-routed? 
Where? 


New Avenues Are Opened 


Several class periods spent in the type 
of discussion cited convinced the stu- 
dents that they did not have within 
themselves—or within the school build- 
ing—the facilities for finding the an- 
swers to their questions. However, the 
first important steps had been taken— 
problems had been identified and 
thoroughly talked over so that they 
realized there was probably no one 
right answer to any of them. They 
found there are usually more than two 
sides to controversial issues; there are 
many sides. 

They recognized, too, that they were 
not sufficient in and of themselves to 
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cope with them adequately. They must 
refer to other persons who, by experi- 
ence and training, were better fitted to 
offer background material and possible 
solutions. 

To obtain accurate, first-hand in- 
formation about their problems the stu- 
dents went directly to persons in Ithaca 
who could give them authoritative data. 
Careful preparation preceded visits to 
the Chief of Police, the City Hospital 
Head Nurse, the City Attorney, the 
Youth Commission Director, and others. 
There was instruction, with student 
demonstrations, of such techniques as 
arranging for interviews, preparing 
questions to be asked, courtesies during 
and following interviews, and even ap- 
propriate dress for such an occasion. 
To insure understanding on the part of 
members of the community, the teach- 
ers discussed with the respective of- 
ficials the purposes of the study and 
the methods being employed. 

Without exception, all persons con- 
sulted by the teachers and students gave 
wholehearted and generous cooperation 
to the study. 

When the students had obtained and 
organized their data they presented 
their findings to their administrative 
officers. Members of their Council 
questioned them as to the accuracy of 
their reports. When one ninth grade 
citizen added his personal observations 
to the figures given to him by the 
Chief of Police of Ithaca, a Council 
member cautioned him against letting 
his own feelings about the problem 
discolor the facts. 

When all reports had been presented 
the young people asked, “What can 
we really do about these problems?” 

“We are doing something about 
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them now by searching for the facts 
and talking about them here in class,” 
one of the boys said. 

“Ves, I know,” responded the ques- 
tioner, “but I mean what can we really 


!? 


do in /thaca——not this pretend city! 


Tackling Real Problems 
Outside the Classroom 


Their own city had outgrown its use- 
fulness. It had been suggested by the 
classes and had served as an ertective 
vehicle for studying the qualifications 
of city officials and leading to an elec- 
tion of ninth graders to those posts for 
which they seemed fitted. Now it was 
clearly evident that these youthful citi- 
zens wanted to make their influence felt 
in a real way in the larger Ithaca com- 
munity, of which they were members. 

The editor of the Ithaca Journal had 
now become interested in this student 
investigation and the utilization of so 
many community resources. He sug- 
gested that the original question be 
proposed to the entire student body. 
Further, he offered to publish the ten 
statements which reflected the best 
methods «£ fact find ng, evidences of 
clear thinking, forceful presentation of 
information, and practical suggestions 
for improving the problem situations. 

Thus, in a way not anticipated by 
either pupils or their teachers when 
the project was cooperatively planned, 
some of the conclusions reached con- 
cerning issues broad in scope and con- 
troversial in nature were presented to 
the entire Ithaca community. 


Toward More Intelligent Voting 


One example, selected from the ten 
published statements, will serve to sug- 
gest to what extent the young people 
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gave serious thought to ways in which 
they, themselves, could help to raise the 
- level of community living. 





“I believe the most important problem 
facing Ithaca is the failure of the citizens 
to participate in local politics. Ithacans’ 
lack of interest could lead to disastrous 
consequences. When the work of politics 
is left to the few, corruptness and graft 
can easily creep in. Everyone knows of the 
concerted and energetic work done for 
national campaigns. Why do we not have 
the same interest in local elections? When 
Ithaca holds a city election, such as the 
one Tuesday, November 4, the campaign 





and primary work are left to the old faith-. 


ful and, as a result, poor candidates could 
be elected by a few unscrupulous people. 

“To make matters worse, there is an 
extremely smaller vote than usual if it 
happens to be raining. It’s a funny world, 
isn’t it, when grown people forego their 
greatest privilege as Americans to keep 
their feet dry on election day? 

“Though this statement may sound as 
though it is directed primarily at the 
voters of Ithaca, it is intended to be an 
appeal to the youth. The children of 
Ithaca have a great responsibility in this 
matter, and it is the duty of the boys and 
girls to acquaint themselves with local 
candidates and issues. If they are fully in- 
formed, they can influence supposedly 
wiser adults to participate for a better 
city government.” 


Varied Skills Are Acquired 


What had been accomplished in the 
five weeks spent in becoming acquainted 
with our municipal government? 

Children. of widely varied abilities 
and interests had worked together in 








learning experiences which had been 
suggested by themselves and their teach- 
ers and which were focused on prob- 
lems of concern to all members of the 
Ithaca community. The types of ques- 
tions raised and discussed would indi- 
cate that a considerable amount of criti- 
cal thinking had been done. 

They had gained insight into how 
the city government was organized to 
function for the people’s welfare. This 
first-hand study gave meaning and pur- 
pose to the study of state and federal 
government. More important, | the stu- 
dents sensed that they had responsi- 
bilities here and now to improve com- 
munity living. Attitudes, information, 
and skills acquired should prove helpful 
as these students assume tasks as active, 
thinking, adult citizens. 

The teachers had also learned much 
from this attack on local issues. We 
learned the importance of informing 
the community fully as to our methods. 
The only difficulties encountered in the 
investigation and presentation of find- 
ings were in situations where there had 
not been full explanation. of the “why” 
of the methods used. Since we are 
using the community members as 
source material it is only fair that they 
understand why we ask their coopera- 
tion. Only in full mutual understanding 
can community-school relations reach 
the maximum of effectiveness in pupil 
growth and community participation. 
This is particularly true when con- 
troversial issues are being presented. 
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Curriculum Bulletins Tell a ftory— 


PAULINE HILLIARD 


That course of study and curriculum bulletin production is a major ac- 
tivity in many American school systems today is a generally accepted 
fact. The extent to which such guides are used and their influence in 
improving school programs are, however, questions open to careful con- 
sideration. After an examination of 450 such bulletins for elementary 
schools, Pauline Hilliard, editorial associate in the Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, poses the question, “To 
what extent do these bulletins indicate a concern for social learnings 
necessary for today’s boys and girls P” 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS in 
the schools of our country turn to their 
local, city, or state courses of study 
and curriculum bulletins for guidance. 
Does the help they find there release 
or bind, strengthen or weaken, stimulate 
or repress? What opportunities and 
provisions do these materials afford for 
social education of the children in the 
elementary school? 

The interpretation of the term social 
education or social learnings is basic to 
the evaluation of curriculum materials. 
The viewpoint taken here is that any 
learnings which come through work- 
ing as a member of a group to meet 
group and individual needs may be 
termed social learnings. These include 
not only those learnings in the social 
studies, but also those which accrue 
from solving everyday problems of liv- 
ing with other people. 


Evidence from the Children 

Comments from children serve to 
show something of the broad scope of 
the problem: 


“We want to play basketball. They al- 
ways choose relays.” A comment made 
while a group tries to decide how to use 
their play period. 
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“Aw, I don’t want to sit by Mary.” 
A remark about an underprivileged child 
who comes to school not too clean. 

“Don’t choose Bill. He’ll just make a 
mess.” Group painting scenery for a play. 

“I need some help to build a dry cell 
battery to run my motor.” 

“They never have what I like to eat 
in the cafeteria.” 

“I’d be scared to death to talk before 
all those people.” A child’s answer when 
asked to make the announcements for an 
assembly program. 


This list, expressing a few of the 
problems children face, could extend 
almost interminably. However, these 
suffice to indicate how social education 
includes many areas of interpersonal 
adjustments. Children have their. prob- 
lems and do something about them— 
desirable or otherwise. 

Teachers need to recognize that social 
learnings—good or bad for the individ- 
ual or others—are taking place within 
all groups. Those persons who have a 
share in planning school programs have 
a responsibility to recognize and use 
opportunities for helping children meet 
and solve their problems of personal 
and group development through intel- 
ligent planning and action, Coopera- 
tive, intelligent planning and acting 
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must happen with children as well as 
be planned for them. 


The Basis for Conclusion 

An attempt is made in this study to 
point toward trends in using oppor- 
tunities for social learnings as set forth 
in recent curriculum bulletins and 
courses of study. Included also is a 
statement of selected problems and ques- 
tions for those interested in developing 
materials that afford opportunities for 


desirable social learnings for children. 


The study was based on an examina- 
tion of approximately 450 pieces of 
material.’ They included general courses 
of study and bulletins in social studies, 
science, language arts, health, arith- 
metic, physical education, art, and 
music. 

Most of the materials were produced 
by representative teacher committees, 
working with the guidance of a curric- 


1 The research for this study was done while the 
writer was research assistant for L. Thomas Hop- 
kins at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
the preparation of A List of Outstanding Teaching 
and Learning Materials, ASCD, 1948. 


We Believe 


The school’s program should be planned 
to meet children’s needs. 


Children learn best when they are in- 
terested and feel a real purpose in doing 
an activity. 


Democracy is realized through participat- 
ing, making decisions, and even mistakes. 
Cooperation is essential to our democracy. 


People learn to solve problems only 
through recognizing and solving their 
problems in everyday living. 


Self-evaluation is important for improve- 
ment. 
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ulum director, supervisor, or visiting 
consultant. A few were the work of 
individuals. In only very rare instances 
were children, parents, and other lay 
people included in planning and setting 
the direction for the school program. 


. The Generalizations that Resulted 


Outstanding characteristics noted in 

the materials examined may be sum- 
marized in the following statements. 
1. There is frequently a wide diver- 
gence between the philosophy, as ex- 
pressed, and the practice recommended. 
The chart below points to a few specific 
differences noted. 
2. There are usually circumscribed and 
set areas within which to operate. Sev- 
eral unit topics picked at random from 
courses of study illustrate varying de- 
grees of control: 


How Do Men Travel and Carry Goods 
in a Community? (Grade 1) 

Discovering Hew People and Goods 
Are Transported (Grade III) 

We and Our Neighbors (Grade III) 


We Practice 


We set up subject matter goals for achieve- 
ment. 


The school’s program is largely designed 
and planned without giving children a 
voice in making selections. 


There is much evidence of domination of 
children by administration and teachers. 
There are few opportunities for a real 
choice. 


Children are “given” problems and told 
what to do. 


Most evaluation is done by teachers. 





Community Living in Alaska (Grade 
IV) 

Learning to Use the Map and Globe 
(Grade IV) 

Pioneers of the West (Grade V) 


A few plans include resource units 
with a wealth of suggestive teaching 


materials from which a teacher may . 


select and adapt those things that meet 
the needs and interests of a particular 
group.” Others outline understandings, 
skills, and subject matter as end points 
of accomplishments. 

3. In most instances there are oppor- 
tunities for teachers and children to 
make choices and plan within a selected 
area, but a limited number of bulletins 
point toward the use of that freedom 
for pupil-teacher planning.* 

4. The suggested lists of activities ac- 
companying many of the units or plans 
of work make possible more and varied 
< participation. 

. Many courses of study and bulletins 
sine lists of w orking and resource 
materials that are inclusive enough to 
be helpful to the busy teacher. 

There is much emphasis on book re- 
sources and less on those which afford 
first-hand experiences. 

7. There are few explanations of sug- 
gestions on how to make use of re- 
sources in creative, cooperative ways. 

Based on the assumption that the so- 
cial learnings of children should better 
enable them to meet individual and 





group needs, there are some questions 
which those people interested in plan- 
ning school programs might well con- 
sider about the courses of study and 
bulletins which point the way in those 
programs. 


What About Pupil Participation? 

How much freedom is allowed 
in the framework of the plan: 
for pupil selection of areas of inter- 
est and problems of work? 


awith- 


for pupil and teacher planning on 
how to solve a selected problem? 


If we truly believe that the ways of 
democracy are learned through cooper- 
ative participation by those “concerned 
and that people learn to solve their prob- 
lems only by solving them, our plans 
for school programs must allow free- 
dom of choice by teachers and children. 
Any course of study which sets up as 
end points of achievement certain sub- 
ject matter learnings or pre-arranged 
problems cannot hope to be all inclu- 
sive enough to meet unique and in- 
dividual needs, even in so limited a thing 
as subject matter—to say nothing of 
helping children make the necessary 
adjustments in human relationships. 

We admit the importance of pupil- 
teacher planning, but because the ways 
are new and difficult we frequently 
lapse into old practices of telling chil- 
dren what their problems are and. pre- 


2 Long Beach, California has recorded resource units from grade two through eight. The philosophy 








set forth in the introduction of the Resource Units recognizes the value of rich and varied experiences 
through which children learn the techniques of democratic living. Each unit includes statements of (1) ob- 
jectives or anticipated physical, social, intellectual, emotional and spiritual growth of the child, (2) some 
generalizations which will probably result from the study, (3) overview of the unit as actually experienced 
by a class, (4) additional suggested experiences and opportunities within the area, (5) lists of illustrations 
and informational materials and (6) bibliography. 

% Two bulletins which record and analyze pupil-teacher planning experiences are Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Cooperative Planning, a Committee Progress Report, 1946; and Philadelphia, Living and Learning, 
How Boys and Girls Grow Through Life Situations, 1945. 
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scribing ways to arrive at desired out- 
comes. 

It is not to be expected that children 
will grow up knowing how to plan and 
make decisions intelligently without 
guidance and the experience of doing 
just that. The wise teacher helps chil- 
dren recognize and explore a problem, 
look for help in solving it, and weigh 
the possible solutions and their out- 
comes. This process comes about only 
through cooperative planning and work, 
and unless the curriculum bulletins al- 
low this freedom, how can they be help- 
ful to teachers? 


What Kind of Materials? 

How much guidance and help should 
or can be given teachers (in the written 
plan) on how to select problems co- 
operatively with children and how to 
plan a way to solve those problems? 
Could analyzed records and accounts 
of actual school experiences that are co- 
operative living be used to help teach- 
ers? 


Planning Experiences Seen Under the 
Microscope (1947), published by Ele- 
mentary Grade Supervisors and Curric- 
ulum Bureau of Baltimore, is the sec- 
ond in a series of pamphlets containing 
analyzed records of actual classroom 
experiences of pupil-teacher planning. 
Teachers in Kansas City, Missouri have 
written accounts of their experiences in 
Cooperative Planning, the Key to Cur- 
riculum Development (1946). 


Do Children Live Only at School? 


According to the course of study, is 
living at school related and contributive 
to living at home and in the community 
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or are school activities separate and 
apart from what happens after school 
hours? 

Are there opportunities for the home 
and community to make living at school 
richer and more meaningful? 


Are Children’s Needs 
a Point of Departure? 

Are the suggested materials and re- 
sources related to children’s interests 
and are the activities those growing out 
of their needs? 


A few bulletins discussed briefly some 
common needs and interests of children 
of various age levels. Others gave symp- 
toms appearing in child behavior which 
were indicative of certain needs and 
interests. Certainly any reliable guidance 
which may be given teachers on how 
to observe and interpret child behavior 
deserves attention. 


Who Does the Evaluating? 

What provisions are made for help- 
ing children evaluate their own accom- 
plishments? 


The above list of suggested consid- 
erations for those planning and writing 
courses of study or guides to teaching 
is by no means exhaustive. It is, how- 
ever, comprehensive enough to indicate 
needs of teachers which have not been 
met by the traditional type of bulletin. 
Certainly there is not any one pattern 
we can follow in preparing such ma- 
terials. There is a need, however, to 
focus constantly on discovering and 
recognizing changing needs and prob- 
lems and trying to find intelligent and 
cooperative ways of meeting them. 





Think; 


Straight 
About Zacts and Figures 











MILLICENT HAINES 


How often do you, as an adult, dodge discussion on a problem of major 
concern in the current social scene with the excuse, “But I don’t under- 
stand the numbers.” Intelligent consideration of world trade, the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan, or the cost of living requires an understanding of 
the facts and figures connected with the case. Millicent Haines, super- 
visor of social studies at New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
indicates some of the numerical concepts which youth and adults need 


and suggests ways for developing them. 


EVEN A CURSORY EXAMINA- 
TION of such reading material as the 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, the “News of 
the Week” section of the New York 
Sunday Times, and the weekly news 
magazines suggests that the intelligent 
reader needs to know how to interpret 
concepts which are based on numerical 
and statistical data. Such reading matter 
is typical of that which high school 
seniors meet in social studies classes; it 
is also likely to be the reading fare of 
educated adults who seek information 
on current affairs. 

Those responsible for the high school 
program are concerned that their pupils 
establish the habit of reading this type 
of material, read it with understanding, 
and draw sensible conclusions on which 
to base civic action. Only one skill in- 
volved in achieving these goals—that of 
interpreting certain concepts based on 
numerical and statistical data—is con- 
sidered in this article. 


Try Yourself on These 

To better appreciate the need for 
special instruction in interpreting these 
concepts, a teacher might try asking 
pupils in a typical class to write an ex- 
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planation of the following statements: 
1. The national income in 1948 is ex- 


pected to reach almost two hundred bil- 
lion dollars. 

2. The cost of living index at the end 
of the first quarter of 1948 reached 169. 

3. The median wage in a certain factory 
is $1.25 an hour. 

4. In March, 1948 a national public opin- 
ion poll showed that sixty-three percent 
favored the Marshall Plan for aid to Eu- 
rope. 

The phrases in italics are representa- 
tive of the concepts which are needed 
to think intelligently about current 
problems. Students tend to show not so 
much a misunderstanding of the 
“boner” type as a meagerness of under- 
standing, a lack of background, a super- 
ficial approval of the idea, and, there- 
fore, a lack of caution in interpreting 
a problem’s significance. 

That few students carry over much 
understanding from typical mathematics 
lessons is probable. Unless special effort 
is made to provide for using data in 
thinking through social problems, little 
can be expected, It is possible that the 
high school social studies teacher should 
be the one to initiate cooperation be- 
tween the two departments in this area. 
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However, since the use of such data is 
imperative if current problems are to 
be considered realistically, responsi- 
bility cannot be shrugged off by any 
teacher concerned with social issues. 


National Income and Statistics 

Two hundred billion dollars is an 
almost inconceivable amount to any of 
us, and attempts to visualize it in terms 
of stacks of money or dollar bills laid 
end to end aren’t particularly helpful. 
The total has meaning only when used 
as a basis for comparison. 

In order to think about a national 
income, students need to know in a 
non-technical sense: what makes up 
this composite figure, whether it is high 
or low compared to other nations or 
other key periods in our history, how 
it is distributed among the American 
people, and what it will purchase com- 
pared to other times. 

Assuming that students will use these 
parts of the total concept of national 
income as tools to think about present- 
day problems rather than as ends in 
themselves, a teacher would not wish to 
spend an indefinite amount of time de- 
veloping them. A class can work out its 
own definition of national income. This 
definition will be accurate enough for 
non-technical thinking and will prob- 
ably run something like this: the total 
amount of money earned by all the peo- 
ple in the United States during the year. 

Often current national incomes of 
other countries are not available when 
needed, but previous knowledge of com- 
parative standards of living will enable 
pupils to conclude that our national in- 
come far outranks that of others. The 
forty billion dollar national income of 
1932 can be examined along with the 
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1948 estimate for a comparison of de- 
pression and boom, of deflation and in- 
flation. 

Figures of distribution of the national 
income are continually brought up to 
date by the United States Department 
of Commerce. The following data was 
collected by a classroom teacher for 
use in the fall of 1948: 


Percentage of Spending Units 
(Families or Individuals Living 
Alone) at Various Income Levels? 


1935-36 1946 
46.47, Under $1,000 14% 
35-3% 1,000—1,999 28.7% 
11.2% 2,000—2,999 30.7% 
4.6% 3,000—4,999 17-7% 
2.4% Over $5,000 8.9% 


Illustrative of the kind of critical 
thinking involved in the interpretation 
of such data is the fact that what ap- 
pears to be a great gain in family in- 
come is partially offset by the relatively 
lower purchasing power of the dollar. 

Other useful statistics on distribution 
of national income concern regional 
differences. In 1947 the following aver- 
age per Capita incomes were reported:? 


Nation as a whole $1,323 
New York State 1,781 
Mississippi 649 
lowa 1,144 


In addition to this, all fifteen southern 
states were among the sixteen states in 
the nation with the lowest per capita 
averages. The per capita income of the 
whole nation was up nine percent over 
the preceding year. From a study of 


1 Figures in this table adapted from Information 
Please Almanac, 1947. John Kieran, editor. Double- 


day, p. 282. 
2U.S. Department of Commerce figures carried 


by a United Press dispatch to newspapers on Au- 
gust 25, 1948. 
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such data a wide-awake group is al- 
most certain to move on to the pur- 
chasing power of this income. After ex- 
change of examples of high prices, they 
will need to use the cost of living index, 
itself a difficult concept. 
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Cost of Living Index Graphs 

The accompanying graph (from the 
New York Sunday Times), enlarged 
or projected, may be used to help a class 
study a cost of living index. The graph, 
however, does not suggest how the data 
is derived. What was used to figure 
these rising costs? Through discussion 
a group may discever that certain basic 
items in a family budget are priced 
periodically at retail to determine the 
rise or fall in the cost of living. Included 
in these items are such things as flour, 
milk, and eggs. Of course, prices vary 
between sections of the country, but 
the average of certain key places is 
used. 
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Since high school pupils are familiar 
with graphic representation, they should 
know the term, base line, and have no 
difficulty seeing that 100 is the base 
number and 1940 the base year in the 
upper part of the graph. A vertical 
scale beside the cost of living would be 
helpful and can be supplied as 120, 140, 
and 160. This will enable one to read 
more readily the intervening points be- 
tween 1940 and 1948. Some pupil will 
undoubtedly recognize the reason for 
the use of 1940 as the base year since 
that was the last normal year before 
the United States entered World War 
II. The dates of the passage and repeal 
of the Price Control Act will make the 
graph more meaningful. 

The cost of living index is signi: 
in terms of the wage level. A class can 
understand this by considering the ef- 
fect of the rising cost upon families of 
fixed incomes whose wage increases 
have lagged behind the rising costs, 
those whose incomes have kept pace, 
and those whose incomes have increased 
more rapidly than costs, Imaginary but 
typical—and also actual—cases can be 
considered. The recent agreement be- 
tween General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers is an example of 
an attempt to keep wages and the cost 
of living in line with each other. 


The “Average”—Its Inconsistencies 


People are continually thinking about 
problems which involve many figures, 
so many that it would be very difficult 
to remember them. So they take refuge 
in averages. In doing so they are ine 
unaware of the disadvantages in using 
the average or typical for the whole. 

Pupils who know what average means 
insofar as understanding the arithmetic 
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process by which it is derived may 
nevertheless be unwary in interpreting 
averages in social data. The limitation 
of the significance of “average” needs 
to be brought home to them. One ap- 
proach to this would be to put on the 
blackboard a frequency table of weekly 
allowances of a class of high school stu- 
dents, such as the following: 


To the Nearest Twenty-five Cents 


$3.00 7 

2.75 5 
2.50 2 
2.25 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 


aad 


“F2 
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The group has a real problem to con- 
sider when using such data. If a com- 
mittee of students and teachers is de- 
ciding what to charge for school activ- 
ity chou, will they have adequate in- 
formation if they know only the aver- 
age amount of spending money? What 
is that average in this example? How 
many are above the average? How 
many below? If the committee wishes 
widespread attendance at school events, 
will a price aimed at the average allow- 
ance be likely to provide it? 

This procedure will facilitate the in- 
troduction of the statistical terms— 
spread, distribution, and median—which 
can then be transferred to considering 
such a problem as wages. Young peo- 
ple will be more wary of arguments 
based solely on average figures ye will 
be likely to demand more data before 
making up their minds. 
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Opinion Polls Interpreted Correctly 

Since the author has previously sug- 
gested a possible way to help high 
school students understand public opin- 
ion polls,* we shall review only a few 
points which George Gallup says are 
important in securing a representative 
sample in a survey of opinions on a na- 
tional issue. Pupils who are aware of 
these points will have an idea of how 
adequate sampling is secured. 

The size of the sample population is 
much less 1 important to accuracy of pre- 
diction than is the character of the cross 
section. A proper proportion must be 
secured of: people from each state; 
people from the upper, middle, and 
lower economic groups; men and wo- 
men; farmers and residents of small 
towns; medium-sized cities and big 
cities; adult of all age groups; and Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans, and members of 
other political parties. Those who take 
various surveys must be prepared to ex- 
plain the basis on which the sample is 
made. Citizens will want to know. 


A Job To Be Done 


Perhaps this article appears to labor 
the obvious. So it may seem to teachers 
and even many high school students. 
For this reason considerations of this 
sort are often omitted in classrooms 
with the result that many pupils read, 
listen, and discuss with meager under- 
standing. If concepts of the type dis- 
cussed here are necessary to straight 
thinking on today’s problems, they are 
worth an investment in time and effort 
to make them meaningful to everyone. 








3 Millicent Haines, 
Your High School,” 


“Taking an Opinion Poll in 
Social Education, May, 1945. 
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On Keeping Our Reading Free——— 


DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN 


The seeker after knowledge is entitled to access to alternative views 
and the right to learn in an unbiased atmosphere, according to David 
K. Berninghausen, and the well-ordered school library offers this bal- 
anced set-up for freedom of thought and expression. Mr. Berning- 
hausen is librarian at The Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, New York City, and chairman of the American Li- 
brary Association Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 


As long as I have any choice, I 
will stay only in a country where po- 
litical liberty, toleration, and equal- 
ity of all citizens before the law are 
the rule. 

These are the words of Albert Ein- 
stein who, in 1933, left his native land 
to become an American citizen. The 
United States found that it could make 
good use of this scientist for whom 
Hitler had nothing but contempt. 

Why did this creative thinker come 
to America? He came because he had a 
picture of an America which permits 
freedom of thought, inquiry, and ex- 
pression. He believed that here no mod- 
ern John Huss would be burned at the 
stake for unpopular opinions about re- 
ligion; no Galileo would be forced to 
declare that his scientific findings were 
false in order to save his life. A man 
who lives on the frontiers of thought 
must live in a free society where new 
ideas are welcome. It was this concept 
of America which brought to us a man 
who helped the United States, rather 
than Germany, to perfect an atomic 
bomb. 

Dr. Einstein came to us even over the 
protests of a small group who resented 
his pacifism and liberalism and appealed 
to the State Department “to bar him 
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as a Red.” Fortunately, the group was 
unsuccessful. 

Sometimes, however, pressure groups 
are effective, and their misguided proj- 
ects succeed. In the last two years there 
have been increasing demands for the 
removal of so-called “objectionable” 
reading matter from libraries and 
schools. Because of our tradition of free 
speech, public opinion usually resists 
such appeals. But many people, who de- 
fend free circulation of ideas on the 
adult level, question the inclusion of 
controversial materials in school librar- 
ies. Several national and local organi- 
zations now encourage their members 
to act as volunteer censors for our pub- 
lic and educational libraries. - 


The Book-Banning Contagion 


Senior Scholastic devoted one issue 
to Brotherhood, an unpopular subject 
in widely scattered areas, though not 
exactly a mew idea. Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, reacted by banning it from all 
schools. Building America, sponsored 
by the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, has 
been under attack in California for a 
considerable period of time. Other 
magazines under attack include The 
Nation, New Republic, Survey 
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Graphic, Commonweal, Life, In Fact, 
and the United Nations Bulletin. 

In January, 1948, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, banned Soviet Russia Today and 
The Nation from its school libraries. 
In July New York City followed this 
lead by banning The Nation from all 
school libraries. As a further illustration 
that book-banning is a contagious dis- 
ease, later in the same month in Massa- 
chusetts The Nation was banned from 
all state teachers colleges. Fortunately, 
this ban was lifted by the State Board of 
Education on September 28. 


Censorship As a Point of View 


Should libraries discard any book or 
magazine which some member of the 
community considers objectionable? 
Should schools teach controversial sub- 
jects? Should controversial literature 
be permitted in school libraries? How 
much censorship is necessary? 

Some people honestly believe that 
children’s reading should be carefully 
controlled. If these individuals look on 
textbooks or all library books as au- 
thoritative sources of information, not 
to be questioned by teacher or pupil, 
then they will probably insist that high 
school libraries must be censored. If 
they happen to belong to a group that 
can influence the school, the library has 
a difficult problem. Someone can al- 
ways be found to disapprove of any 
book or magazine. And if librarians bow 
to one group pressure, they should bow 
to all. 

There is, of course, a very easy solu- 
tion to the problem of pleasing diverse 
groups with opposing points of view. 
All we have to do is omit controver- 
sial subjects from the instructional pro- 
gram. The librarian’s problem is easily 
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solved—he simply removes the book 
that is a point of controversy. 

To an adult who thinks of educa- 
tion as memorization, banning seems 
necessary. A book that does not present 
“correct” ideas should not be allowed 
in a school library. This is a reasonable 
view if the student is required to read 
the “truth” in a textbook, take notes as 
his instructor presents the same mate- 
rial in a lecture, and then prove that 
he “knows” this truth by rewriting it 
on an examination paper. 


The Twentieth-Century Approach 


To an adult who recognizes that there 
are various possible interpretations of 
some known facts, that our knowledge 
of these facts changes, that sometimes 
certain unpopular facts are suppressed, 
and that the postulates of even such a 
positive science as physics are constantly 
changing, it is not so obvious that un- 
orthodox points of view must be re- 
moved from the school library. 

Alfred North Whitehead remarked, 
when he was eighty years old, that dur- 
ing his lifetime almost every physical 
law that he learned at school had been 
superseded or revised. How many mil- 
lions of pupils must have struggled to 
“learn” these partial truths! Is it a wise 
—or even safe—course to insist that our 
children be taught the same “truths” 
we learned a quarter of a century ago? 

Our children will live in the latter 
half of the twentieth century. It has 
been unmistakably demonstrated by 
Darwin, Einstein, Whitehead, John 
Dewey, the Huxleys, and many other 
creative thinkers that this is a changing 
world and that man’s ability to survive 
is measured by his ability to adjust to it. 
Related to this concept is the idea that 
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perhaps all that has passed for knowl- 
edge in the past is merely rationalization, 
that most of our “truths” have been 
illusions. 


New Methods for New Knowledges 


Although this idea has not yet taken 
its proper place in our educational prac- 
tices, there are few communities that 
insist upon teaching their children that 
the earth is flat or that the heavier an 
object the faster it falls. Nevertheless, 
for hundreds of years these “truths” 
were taught to students, 

New discoveries in the physical sci- 
ences are usually accepted today with- 
out much protest. However, in the 
younger sciences of biology and the 
social sciences, new ideas are not so 
welcome. 

The theory of evolution, for example, 
was announced to the world in 1859, 
but some areas still proscribe it. If recent 
newspaper reports are correct, biologists 
in the Soviet Union must also fit their 
discoveries into an acceptable system 
of knowledge. Any such requirement 
will eventually destroy scientific ad- 
vancement in Russia, or in any country 
which restricts its scientists. 

The social sciences are still younger 
and more complex. Most of our con- 
troversial literature is in this area. The 
methods and techniques of the social 
sciences are not established, and the pos- 
sibilities for error are relatively large. 
Does this mean that we should forbid 
the teaching of social science? Does it 
mean that only orthodox ideas regard- 
ing social problems shall be permitted in 
a school library? 

In order to handle the problem of 
controversial reading we must recog- 
nize the distinction between imparting 
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information and helping pupils to learn 
to read and think critically and for 


themselves. Education for democratic 
living in the twentieth century must 
emphasize the latter. With such em- 
phasis the apparent need to ban books 
should rapidly disappear. 


Make Available Alternative Views 


The Nation was banned from New 
York schools because of a series of 
articles criticizing Catholic attitudes on 
medicine, education, science, and _poli- 
tics—matters usually considered secular. 
It is declared that these are matters of 
faith and that criticism of any religious 
faith cannot be permitted in a high 
school library. The action is defended 
on the basis that it is illegal to give re- 
ligious instruction in the schools. 

But from the fact that a magazine 
criticizing Catholic attitudes and prac- 
tices is in the school library it does not 
follow that religious instruction is being 
given. No school can force its students 
to accept as true the contents of all 
magazines and books in its library. Such 
is obviously impossible, for any good 
library contains various interpretations 
of the facts about any controversial sub- 
ject. 

Without doubt, one of the great 
values of a school library lies in the fact 
that alternative views of a problem can 
be found there. Such a library is the 
best insurance against the indoctrination 
of pupils by a persuasive teacher who is 
committed to any particular system of 
belief. Without it the development of a 
historical sense would be impossible. All 
will immediately recognize the falli- 
bility of the single observer and inter- 
preter. Alternative views, no matter 
how unpopular they may be to any 
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particular group, must be available to 
any seeker after knowledge. 

The New York censors of The Na- 
tion should recognize that these critical 
articles should be met by refutation—if 
refutation is possible—not by banning, 
all future issues of this traditionally 
critical magazine. Unless such bans are 
rescinded, the snowball of censorship 
will gain momentum and we may well 
lose the freedom of thought and expres- 
sion which brought a Dr. Einstein to 
America. 


Librarians Take a Stand 


The American Library Association 
warned at a private hearing on The Na- 
tion ban: 


“Undoubtedly, the New York City Board 
of Superintendents and the Board of Edu- 
cation find it easier to ban The Nation 
because the Newark schools have already 
banned it. Undoubtedly, the schools of 
Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Plain- 
field, U.S.A. will find it still easier to ban 
The Nation. Following the ban of one 
magazine, many communities will find that 
pressures to ban this or that piece of 
literature will come pouring in from all 
sides. .. . We protest the ban of The Na- 
tion from the libraries of the New York 
City schools as an act that is a threat to 
freedom of expression and contrary to 
the Library Bill of Rights and the United 
States Bill of Rights. We hope that the 
ban will be lifted immediately.” 


Guidance Is the Positive Answer 


Although very few librarians approve 
of book- banning, they do not deny that 
in some cases guided or supervised use 
of controversial material may be ad- 
visable. All experienced librarians know 
that it is not economically possible to 
put certain books on open shelves be- 
cause they would be stolen within a 
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week. However, restrictions on use can- 
not often be justified on the grounds 
that the material itself should be kept 
out of the hands of readers. 

The American heritage of free ex- 
pression has never encouraged restric- 
tions upon what people read. Perhaps 
in some high school libraries some litera- 
ture can be more effectively used under 
the direction of a teacher and should be 
removed from open shelves. This is not 
the significant part of the problem, 
however. The point to be emphasized 
is that citizens in our free society must 
learn to read critically and to evaluate 
what they read. Book-banning is not a 
part of the American tradition. 

There is no question about the right 
and responsibility of teachers and li- 
brarians to select, as wisely as possible, 
reading material for use in the schools. 
But as Laura K. Martin, an authority 
on magazine use in high schools, says: 


“Extreme expressions of opinion (and the 
reactionary periodicals are also worthy 
of examination as specimens) are part of 
the living fabric of social studies materials 
to be weighed and analyzed more min- 
utely in the classroom than they can be 
in the library. For the most violent of 
agitators, from soapbox or from the printed 
page, says some true things, and the recog- 
nition of half-truths, which are the com- 
mon coin of the hypocrite of any political 
stripe, should be part of the learning ex- 
perience of any high school student.” 


Someone must select library mate- 
rials, but selection must be carefully 
balanced to include various points of 
view on any controversial subject. Ex- 
clusion of literature because it “attacks 
the faith of some pupils,” or because it 
describes the unsolved problems of the 
United States, or because of any un- 
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orthodox position cannot be defended. 
Such exclusion will inevitably lead to a 
coercive uniformity of opinion and a 
static view of the universe that will 
weaken our chance of survival. 
America has been able to adjust to 
the modern world because new ideas 
have been permitted under our concept 
of free inquiry. The approach to a new 





idea, and also to an old idea up for re- 
consideration, should be to appraise it, 
approve, modify, or reject it as a guide 
to action—mnever to ban it. Teachers, li- 
brarians, authors, publishers, and the 


: public must unite to prevent the burn- 


ing of the books. For the burning of 
the books forecasts the decline of the 
nation. 


a Cate in Point. 








KIMBALL WILES 


At this time the future of Building America is an unknown quantity. 
To ASCD members this situation has particular import and is one of 
immediate concern. To those members who have worked closely with 
Building America the developments over the course of the past few 
years have been of particular regret. It is not with the purpose of re- 
viewing the history of this publication or to present an “official state- 
ment” that we include the following article. It is presented, rather, as a 
sample case to illustrate what may happen if free inquiry is not allowed 
in our schools. To Kimball Wiles, associate professor of education at 
New York University, and a present member of the Building America 
editorial board, we are indebted for this discussion of what happened 
to Building America in California and its implications for educators 





everywhere. 


ALTHOUGH AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY has many common values, its 
members also hold conflicting ones. Out 
of conflicts in basic values which we 
hold, the nation as a whole and all local 
communities have issues on which there 
is controversy. All citizens must deal 
with controversial issues day by day in 
meeting the problems of the community 
and nation. Ability to think through 
these issues and to take action in terms 
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of the decisions reached is an essential 
skill in our democratic society. No 
school adequately trains for American 
citizenship unless it helps its students 
develop skill in dealing with controver- 
sial issues. 

Such skill cannot be developed un- 
less students have experience in study- 
ing the issues. Skill comes with practice. 
Since only about fifty percent of our 
youth finish high school, study of con- 
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troversial issues is essential citizenship 
training at least as low as the junior 
high school. 


It’s Only Realistic 

In addition to developing a basic 
citizenship skill, the study of controver- 
sial issues helps to bridge the gap be- 
tween an idealized academic description 
of the, workings of our society and the 
practical operation of everyday life. Ex- 
ploring the realities of life while study- 
ing national and international life in 
school is the best way of keeping the 
graduate from becoming a disillusioned 
cynic upon his post-school contact with 
imperfection. One has only to compare 
the adults who have had opportunity 
to really examine controversial issues in 
school with those who have not had 
such opportunity to tell which type of 
education produces the creative, con- 
structive citizen. 

The teaching of controversial issues 
cannot be successful unless students have 
access to sources which present various 
points of view. Keeping pupils from 
seeing certain materials is a propaganda 
device to load the dice in favor of the 
conclusion the teacher or persons se- 
lecting the material want the pupils to 
accept. If youth are to learn how to 
deal with controversial issues they must 
gain skill in analyzing information to 
determine the facts, the source of the 
material, and the slant given it. 

In addition, the teacher needs teach- 
ing material which attempts to present 
all sides of the issue being studied in an 
objective, analytical manner. Building 
America, owned by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, is one type of material which fills 
this very need. 
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The Legislature Acts 


For the past fourteen years Building ° 
America has been used by schools 
throughout the land and by many gov- 
ernmental agencies, including the armed 
services. Educators, librarians, parents, 
and governmental officers have found 
it an effective teaching tool. 

But in January, 1947 the following 
amendment was added to the California 
Assembly Bill No. 973: 


“Provided, however, that no part of this 
appropriation may be expended for the 
purchase of any text or supplement thereto 
which is in any way a part of ‘Building 
America Series’ or a duplication thereof 
whether known by that name or any 
other name.” 


Prior to this action by the legislature, 
the State Board of Education, acting on 
recommendation of the State Curricu- 
lum Commission, had authorized the 
adoption of certain issues of Building 
America as supplementary texts for sec- 
ondary school social studies classes in 
California. A representative of the Sons 
of the American Revolution had pro- 
tested the adoption and the California 
Senate had established by resolution a 
Senate Investigating Committee on 
Education with general powers of in- 
vestigation. 

In July, 1947 the Investigating Com- 
mittee met and asked the State Board 
of Education to rescind their adoption 
of Building America. But the Curricu- 
lum Commission, at a subsequent meet- 
ing, reaffirmed its belief in the worth of 
Building America and kept the publica- 
tion on the approved list of supple- 
mentary textbooks in the State of Cali- 
fornia. At the October, 1947 meeting 
of the State Board of Education, a re- 
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quest of the publishers of Building 
America for execution of the contract 
was tabled. During the period of con- 
troversy over Building America, the 
State Superintendent of Education criti- 
cized the legislature for withholding 
funds for Building America. He stated 
that he would stake his professional 
reputation upon the proposition that 
these books were not subversive. 


The Issues Are Complex 

Two issues are involved in the Cali- 
fornia situation, viz, “Is Building Amer- 
ica unsatisfactory for use in_ the 
schools?” and, “Are American schools 
to be learning situations in which our 
youth are free to examine all of the 
evidence or are they to be used to give 
pupils only the facts which some group, 
educators or otherwise, feel will lead 
them to a certain set of conclusions?” 

The first issue is less important even 
though our personal feelings may be 
involved. Building America is only one 
aspect of the second and major issue. 
But to get the record straight, let’s look 
at the evidence for and against Building 
America as a teaching tool. 

For the prosecution, the California 
Senate Investigating Committee was 
“impressed by the obvious undesir- 
bility of the books.” (Third Report of 
the Senate Investigating Committee, p. 
9)* To support their contention, the 
committee cites the following unsatis- 
factory qualities of Building America: 


1) It uses pictures which were supplied by 
Sovfoto. 





1 California Legislature 1948 Regular Session. 
Third Report Senate Investigating Committee on 
Education. Sacramento, California: Senate of State 
of California, 1948, p. 120. 
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“The power of the picture to tell a story 
far excels that of words and here the offi- 
cial Soviet propaganda agency supplies the 
pictures, scores of them, (sic) for a com- 
pulsory textbook for our elementary 
school children of California. Sovfoto is 
registered at the U. S. State Department 
as an agency of a foreign Government, 
USSR. It was with the knowledge of these 
facts among others that the Senate of 
California refused to appropriate the 
funds to purchase Building America as a 
supplementary or any kind of textbook.’ 
(Third Report, Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee on Education, p. 13) 


2) It presents political opinions in a way 
that they are to be taught as accepted facts. 
“ .. it has seemed to "this committee that 
another error of Building America has 
been that it invades the field of political 
thinking slanted as the writers wish it to 
be. The authors, whoever they may be, 
whether educators or not, are not neces- 
sarily experts and authorities on political 
action. . Political opinions with w hich 
many disagree most intensely are presented 
in a way that they are to be taught as ac- 
cepted facts.” (Third Report, Senate In- 
vestigating Committee on Education, p. 


14) 


3) It prints cartoons unfavorable to Lin- 
coln and Jefferson. 

“This cartoon is a lie, a pictured lie by 
Lincoln’s enemies and the enemies of our 
country.” 

“In this cartoon President Jefferson is 
pictured as intemperate both in mind and 
in habits, as well as attempting to pull 
down the federal government. This car- 
toon is also untrue and an attack by Jeffer- 
son’s enemies which can well be forgot- 
ten today.” (Third Report Senate Investi- 
gating Committee on Education, p. 16) 


4) Material presented is not well balanced 
and based on unknown writers and au- 
thors. 

“As a general criticism of the material in 
the ‘Building America Series’ of publica- 
tions, I have noted that much valuable, 
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relevant material has been omitted, ap- 
parently not because of a lack of space, 
but in order to utilize the space to em- 
phasize other ideas. Many illustrations and 
charts appear to be out of date and often 
not pertinent to the subject matter an- 
nounced. Some of these illustrations are 
credited to known propaganda sources. 
Furthermore, some of the text appears to 
be slanted toward the more radical poli- 
tical opinions of the unknown writers or 
authors, and is therefore of questionable 
value to any text or supplementary text- 
book.” (Third Report Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee on Education, pp. 29-30) 


5) Authors of Building America are affi- 
liated with Communist front organiza- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note that the persons 
listed as authors of Building America are 
authors of books used as source material 
in the preparation of Building America 
issues. Representative names from this list 
are: Sherwood Anderson, Charles A. 
Beard, Mary Beard, Pearl Buck, Stuart 
Chase, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Helen 
Lynd, Robert Lynd, Louis Mumford, Lin- 
coln Steffens, Leland Stowe, and Frank 
Graham. 


6) Members of the Editorial Board of 
Building America have been associated 
with Communist front organizations. 

The Investigating Committee has ap- 
parently operated under the assumption 
that participating in an organization which 
the Investigating Committee called “Com- 
munist sponsored” is the equivalent of be- 
ing a Communist. 

Two members of the present Board of 
Editors and one former member are cited 
because they have been associated in other 
organizations with three prominent Amer- 
ican educators who have belonged to num- 
erous “front organizations.” 


Such smear attempts would be hu- 
morous if they were not so dangerous to 
freedom to examine controversial issues 
in the schools of America. 
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A Grand Jury Speaks 

The opinion of the California Sons of 
the American Revolution and the Senate 
Investigating Committee on Education 
was supported by a resolution passed 
by the Grand Jury of Alameda County, 
California. It reads: 


“Whereas, it has been called to the atten- 
tion of the Grand Jury of Alameda County 
that a series of textbooks known as the 
‘Building America Series’ was being used 
as supplemental reading in the schools of 
certain counties throughout this state; and 


Whereas, the use of such textbooks was 
opposed by various patriotic organizations 
[italics mine] interested in the education 
of youth and the development and stimula- 
tion of loyalty toward American institu- 
tions and traditions; 


Whereas, such organizations had expressed 
the opinion [italics mine] that this series 
of textbooks was critical of the ideas and 
ideals of our democratic form of govern- 
ment and gave an unfavorable presenta- 
tion of the historical background and 
contemporary growth of our country; 


now, therefore, be it resolved that we, the 
Grand Jury of Alameda County, hereby 
urge and recommend the school authori- 
ties of this County that the ‘Building 
America Series’ of textbooks not be used 
in the schools of this County; and be it 
further that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the County Superintendent of 
Schools, to each of the Boards of Educa- 
tion and Boards of School Trustees in 
Alameda County, and to the Grand Juries 
of each of the other counties of this state. 


Librarians Speak Up 

For the defense, the California Cur- 
riculum Commission and the State 
Superintendent of Schools have stood 
firm in support of Building America. 
However, the most complete refutation 
of the reports of the investigators work- 
ing for the California Senate has come 
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from the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom of the California Library As- 
sociation. Its analysis of Building Amer- 
ica and of the Third Report of the 
Senate Investigating Committee, entitled 
“The Right to Find Out,”? gives volume 
for volume the conclusions of the In- 
vestigating Committee and the findings 
of the California Library Association. 
Their report, which points out the mis- 
representation of the Senate investiga- 
tors, is summarized in the statement by 
Helen Luce, a member of the staff of 
the San Bernardino County Library in 
the introduction to the report: 


“Librarians in the school department and 
I have carefully read both the Los Angeles 
Times account of Mr. Combs’ findings 
and the eleven issues of “Building Amer- 
ica” which he criticizes as being con- 
troversial. We have come to the following 
conclusions: 

“We feel that there is no basis for an 
investigation and that Mr. Combs’ criti- 
cisms are unfounded. There are four types 
of criticism or methods which he uses 
that should be pointed out and denounced. 


“First, he quotes many statements from 
the text that are not there at all. We 
have read the books word for word and 
in many instances do not find the thing 
he is quoting. It is possible that he worked 
with a different edition from ours, but 
where we have two editions, we have 
read both. Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, :tells us that he has 
no information concerning the edition 
used by Combs, nor has he received a 
copy of his report. 


“Second, by lifting a single sentence out 
of the context, the meaning and intent are 
often changed. This is a vicious practice 
used to put across your own interpretation. 





2 California Library Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. The Right to Find Out. Reprints avail- 
able from the ASCD office, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.-C. 
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In the report to follow, we have en- 
deavored to give full quotations where 
this has happened. When both good and 
bad points are mentioned, quoting only 
the bad, as Mr. Combs frequently does, 
does not present a true picture of the text. 


“Third, Mr. Combs employs exaggera- 
tions and places false emphasis. When a 
few pictures are unflattering, he has a 
tendency to say that a great many or 
nearly all are. In the same manner he 
emphasizes a small portion of the text or 
illustrations out of all proportion to their 
real prominence. Specific instances of this 
type of thing are noted in the report that 
follows. 


“Fourth, Mr. Combs seems to have an 
aversion to unpleasant facts and pictures 
being used, even though they may be 
true. The series, on the other hand, has 
shown the bad as well as the good, espe- 
cially for the purpose of indicating 
progress.” 


Such is the report of librarians who 
work daily with presentations of data. 
They did not find Building America 
biased, slanted, or subversive. 


Parents Also Defend 

The California Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation took an equally firm stand. 
Their findings, after a thorough study 
of Building America materials, are sum- 
marized by the following quotation 
from a letter from Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
President, to Senator Nelson S. Dil- 
worth, Chairman of the Senate In- 
vestigating Committee: 
“After careful and critical reading of the 
‘Building America Series’ of textbooks in 
use in the public schools.and now under 
attack, the Education Study Committee of 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers finds them well prepared and 
factual in approach. They are neither sub- 
versive nor communistic. The books em- 
phasize the advantages of the democratic 
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way of life. They stimulate students to 
assume their responsibilities in upholding 
and improving the traditional principles 
of American life.” 


On one hand, a “patriotic” organiza- 
tion, a grand jury taking the word of 
the “patriotic” organization, and a 
Senate investigation committee have 
stated that Building America is unfit for 
school use. On the other hand, educa- 
tors, librarians, and parents who have 
investigated the material have found it 
satisfactory. 


We Can Act Where We Are 


To indicate proposed Association 
action at this point is not my particular 
function. But all of us, in our capacity 
as protectors of the right of free inquiry 
in the schools, can and should take steps 
in our immediate situations to insure 
against a second Building America epi- 
sode. We can: 


1) Encourage local school units to invite 
representatives of community organiza- 
tions to participate in the selection of 
teaching materials at all times. Then, 
when a crisis arises, the teaching profes- 
sion is not isolated in the fight. It is not a 
question of professional educators versus 
lay groups. Pressure groups who want 
certain materials banned are confronted 
by their peers. The laymen with experi- 
ence in selection of curricular materials 
will have developed the basic point of 
view that will enable them to clarify the 
basis of choice to other laymen. 

There is evidence that such an organ- 
ization prevents crises from arising. 
Denver has a curricular materials council 
which includes representatives of all the 
special interest groups in the community. 
To date no serious question has been raised 
about materials used in the Denver schools. 


2) Ask the local board of education to 
adopt a formal statement of policy which 
encourages the teaching of controversial 
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issues and establishes the guiding prin- 
ciples of teaching procedure. Cincinnati, 
according to the assistant superintendent, 
has such a stated policy and has found 
that it decreases the feelings of insecurity 
that sometimes accompany the examination 
of controversial issues in the classroom. 


We Can Present a United Front 


There are implications, also, for a 
united stand on this question, As mem- 
bers of the teaching profession we can 
take nation-wide action. 


1) We must not ignore an attack on 
teaching materials or method in which we 
believe. The opposition will not dissolve 
if we remain aloof or above argument. 


2) We must move to oppose such attacks 
on a national basis. If the opponents of 
the study of controversial issues are well 
versed in the use of the media of com- 
munication, any charges instituted go 
across the continent. National groups must 
mobilize to form nation-wide public opin- 
ion to support local groups in their at- 
tempts to combat restriction of freedom 
to examine issues and arrive at independent 
conclusions. 


3) We must have full-time personnel 
available in our professional organizations 
who can take leadership in spear-heading 
counter measures. 


4) We cannot assume that the public 
understands. The ideas, programs, and 
battles that are familiar to us and accepted 
by us may be little known outside of pro- 
fessional circles. When an issue involving 
the right of children to learn arises, we 
must have means of carrying it to the 
public and it cannot be a makeshift, hap- 
hazard, voluntary means. 


This Is the American Birthright 

While the fate of Building America 
is important to us, it is only one of a 
series of battles to maintain freedom 
of inquiry in our schools. Other ma- 
terials are being banned too. The article 
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preceding gives information concern- 
ing these. Unless we become positive 
in our beliefs and action, other materials 


will receive the same treatment. The 
right of children to learn will be further 
restricted. The basic issue is whether 
special interest groups will be able to 
keep schools from examining materials 
which question the values the special 
interest group holds. 

In a society that has a multiplicity 
of values, as does ours, education in 
schools can be restricted to the present- 
ing of values held in common by the 
group, or it can allow a certain portion 
of the population to dictate the values 
that shall be taught, or it can make 
the right to examine all values available 
to all members of the population. 

If we accept the first alternative, the 
function of education becomes teaching 
skills and indoctrination of the common 
values. If we take the second course, 
we are immediately confronted with 
the decision as to who will decide which 
of our values will be taught. 

On the other hand, if we believe in 
a type of education which gives stu- 
dents opportunity to examine all points 
of view or sets of values and to arrive 





at the ones they feel are most desirable 
in terms of our social situation, educa- 
tors must make their position very clear 
to forces seeking to interfere with the 
right to exercise intelligence. 

This issue is not one that concerns 
education alone. It is fundamental in 
American democracy. If we believe in 
the right of people to make up their 
own minds, to make their own decisions 
about who will govern them and how 
they will be governed, to decide: for 
themselves the type of social restrictions 
that they will place upon themselves, we 
must believe in the right of citizens to 
have all of the information available. In- 
telligent decisions cannot be made with- 
out access to all data. If citizens are 
given only the information that certain 
groups consider desirable, democracy is 
a farce and men are manipulated by 
those who control the sources of infor- 
mation. 

Unless we recognize the issue and 
begin to fight for the type of learning 
situation in which there is free play 
of the intelligence and encouragement 
to examine the multiple points of view 
and values, we will lose our birthright 
as citizens of democracy. 





It is encouraging to see that people in public life as well as educators are deplor- 
ing the censoring of materials. Recently there appeared a statement entitled An 
Appeal to Reason and Conscience, signed by over 100 prominent citizens concern- 
ing the action of the New York City schools in banning The Nation. We wish we 
could reprint this appeal in its entirety, but space does not permit. The following 


quotations are from the statement: 


e The exclusion from public institu- 
tions, by public officials, of future issues 
of newspapers, magazines or other peri- 
odicals on the basis of particular ma- 
terial published in the past, rather than 
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on the basis of the character of the pub- 
lication as a whole, cannot be defended 
even as censorship. It is extra-judicial 
punishment pure and simple, and it. in- 
volves a power of intimidation and pos- 
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sible blackmail in officials of govern- 
ment which no free society can tolerate 
and which a free press could not long 
survive. 

e Ignorance is notoriously the worst 
foundation for tolerance, and the Amer- 
ican people have never felt that it was 
the purpose of education to teach their 
children to be blind. 

e The truth is that the suppression of 
ideas impoverishes human life and warps 
the human mind in an increasing and 
progressive sickness. 

e The only test with books and peri- 
odicals as with men is the individual test 
—the decision of each case on its merits. 
Is this book or this periodical, regarded 
as a whole, a serious and responsible ex- 
ercise of the right of free inquiry and 
free report? If it is, and if it deals with 
matters within the general interest of 
the citizens, in terms which students can 
understand, then there is no justification 
for its suppression because an article, or 
a group of articles, or several passages 
scattered through various articles, are 
objectionable to special groups, what- 
ever the grounds of the objection. If it 
is not a responsible exercise of the right 
of free inquiry and free report—if, for 
example, a publication, considered as a 
whole, is found to be an attempt not to 
get at the truth but to disseminate hatred 
of a race or a faith or a group by the 
distortion or suppression of the truth 
or by forgery and lies—then it should 
receive the special handling that such 
material is generally accorded by Amer- 
ican libraries. 

e One of the principal purposes of 
American education should be to see to 
it that no generation grows up in igno- 
rance of the controversial issues it will 
have to face. 
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You can help teachers 
feel more secure 
in their work with 


CHILDREN AND READING 


with William S. Gray's On Their Own 
in Reading and May Hill Arbuthnot's 
Children and Books. 


Dr. Gray’s book deals with an aspect 
of reading that especially troubles 
teachers—word perception. “What 
shall we do about phonics?” they ask. 
“How can we bring children to the 
point of getting new words for them- 
selves as they read?” In On Their 
Own in Reading Dr. Gray presents the 
what and why and how of word per- 
ception—in terms of actual teaching 
situations. Teachers can immediately 
apply what they find in On Their Own 
in Reading with their own pupils— 
and see results. 


Children and Books is Mrs. Arbuth- 
not’s contribution to teachers who 
want to bring children new and 
happy experiences with books. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot shows teachers how to use 
literature with children in effective 
ways—poetry, folklore, realistic sto- 
ries, adventure and animal tales, biog- 
raphy, and the rest. She helps teachers 
choose books—new and old—to meet 
children’s needs. During Book Week 
and every week, Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
book can be depended upon for prac- 
tical—and inspirational—assistance. 


Make sure your teachers have access 
to these two important professional 
books. Better yet, read and discuss 
them together. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
San Francisco 5 
Pasadena 2 New York 10 
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1950 White House Conference Plans 


PRELIMINARY PLANS are being laid 
for a Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children. A Conference in 1950, 
serving as a clarion call to the Nation and 
arousing general public as well as profes- 
sional attention to children, might well be 
one of the most significant events of the 
century. The influence of a 1950 Confer- 
ence will lie in its rootedness in the funda- 
mental needs of children. 

Today our American way of life seems 
less distinct and less well defined than it 
has been in previous years. Recent develop- 
ments in the fields of the physical sciences, 
and in mechanics in particular, have been 
so overwhelming in their effect upon liv- 
ing that changes have taken place with a 
rapidity confusing to most people. During 
the war and postwar years the mere strug- 
gle for meeting the demands of living pre- 
cluded a comprehensive nation-wide an- 
alysis of children’s basic needs in a chang- 
ing society. Now the general public is 
somewhat aware of the crucial condition 
in which nations find themselves so that 
attention to children may warrant more 
discernment and critical analysis. A 1950 
White House Conference has the possi- 
bility of becoming almost a climactic oc- 
casion for this country’s evaluation and 
determination to invest its resources more 
appropriately in the welfare of those who 
will be responsible for the future course 
of the Nation. The midcentury point, 
therefore, offers both a critical and a prom- 
ising moment for serious reflection and 
for future action. 

There have been previous White House 
Conferences and each has made its pecul- 
iar contribution to the Nation’s invest- 
ment in its children. In 1909 the Confer- 
ence devoted itself to the care of de- 
pendent children. In 1919 minimum child 
welfare standards were recommended. In 
1929 President Hoover called a White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. It was this 1929-1930 Confer- 
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ence which perhaps has been the best 
known because from it there evolved a 
report of professional content and infor- 
mation which has stimulated wide study 
and investigation in the field of child 
development. In fact, it is held that the 
American Pediatric Society was the direct 
result of the 1930 Conference. 

The 1940 White House Conference was 
held prior to the involvement of this coun- 
try in World War II and had for its 
theme, a Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. An eighty-five-page report 
of the recommendations concerning the 
needs of every child in a democracy was 
the final outgrowth of the 1940 Commit- 
tee’s efforts. World War II had a divert- 
ing influence upon the Nation’s attention 
to children. Mobilization of communities 
for their own protection became impera- 
tive. But in spite of the fact that more 
normal activities of communities were 
changed by the war, many communities 
experienced a kind of self-investigatory 
fact finding which seems to have pertin- 
ence for a 1950 Conference. 

At the instigation of the National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau as in earlier years is again 
spear-heading the planning for a pro- 
posed Midcentury Conference on Chil- 
dren. Already a joint Interim Committee 
composed of representatives of national 
organizations and Departments of Govern- 
ment whose programs embrace children 
and youth. are at work with the Children’s 
Bureau on the framework for a 1950 Con- 
ference. Congress has appropriated to the 
Children’s Bureau a $75,000 budget re- 
quest for the year ahead. 

Tentatively the theme, The Child in His 
Home and His Community, has been se- 
lected for 1950. States and communities 
already are active in viewing conditions 
within their own states which relate di- 
rectly to the welfare of children. It has 
been agreed that the most effective way 
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to survey conditions which pertain to the 
specific well-being of children will be 
carried forward throygh local and state 
attention. Therefore, planning groups 
have been encouraged to organize for the 
purpose of reviewing children’s legislation 
in their respective states. Through the 
participation of citizens in general it is 
hoped that many more individuals will be- 
come acquainted with the exact condi- 
tions which prevail. 

It is planned that research in child de- 
velopment will be considered through 
technical professional groups so that prog- 
ress made during the late years will be 
reviewed and incorporated into the cur- 
riculum of colleges and universities and 
into practice in general. States and com- 
munities will be aided in their active pro- 
cess of fact findings regarding practices in 
their own areas. Forward looking profes- 
sional development will not be lost to 
sight. In other words, it is hoped that the 


1950 Conference will both add to profes- 
sional knowledge and stimulate wider lay 
use of professional service. 

The preliminary planning for a Mid- 
century White House Conference, which 
has included to date a Conference on State 
Planning attended by representatives of 
most of the states and territories, is viewed 
as a Conference already in process. There 
has been set in motion lay and professional 
zeal for what should become a great tide 
of nation-wide interest in children and 
in the qualities which modern living is en- 
gendering in them. Early enthusiasm for 
citizen participation in all-out attention 
to the well-being of children and in 
youths’ interest in their own develop- 
ment are encouraging signs of a popular 
grasp of what a Nation in active survey 
of its own human resources may achieve. 
—Bernice Baxter, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., for the ASCD Legis- 
lative Commiittee. 








Makers of the Americas 


A NEW KIND 


of history 





HISTORY ON THE MARCH SERIES 
ALLAN NEvINs, General Consultant 


LANSING AND CHASE 
(Grade V or VI) 


In this outstanding HEATH series scholarship, lit- 
erary style, illustrations, typography, and_ design 
combine to make history something for children to 
approach with eagerness and linger over with de- 
light. Here are no unrelated dates and events, but a 
dramatic moving picture in which the actors are as 
real to young people as their own friends. The child 
who learns from these books will acquire an endur- 
ing sense of his place in history, and of history’s 
meaning in his life. Progress Books. Teachers 


Guides. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


Builders of the Old World 


HARTMAN AND SAUNDERS 
(Grade V or VI) 


A merica—Land of Freedom 
HARTMAN AND BALL 


(Grade VII or VIII) 
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A Visual Aid for developing good Citizenship! 


“OUR DEMOCRACY” CHARTS 


Carefully organized, they teach The American Way, promote 
analysis, application of democratic principles. 


discussion, 
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WORLD DISUNITY 


@ Deworee Garant 





» Que Democeacr Eevee by Fovnee | Bowen 


4 Place 
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1890 Pan-American Union 
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“& 1886 International Unien 
of Industrial and Literary Property 
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AO 1875 International Postal Union 
International Union of Weights and Messures 


1868 Internetional Telepraph Union 


COMPANY Aebieners  Cheoen 


GLOBAL UNION 
to presowe 





1905 International ane 
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for Protection 


1919 International Labor Orgeruzetion 
USA jorned in 1934 
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20 Colored Wall Charts 


Edited by Francis L. Bacon, LL.D., L.H.D. 


Our Heritage of Freedom 

Growth of Democracy in Early America 
The Great Decision 

The Bill of Rights 

Agencies of Justice and Law 
Leadership, Our Executives 

The People’s Choice 

Rise of the Common Man 
Financing Our Working Democracy 
Services of Our Federal Government 
Achievements Under Our Democracy 


vuvovvyvy 
ONAN RW 


D9 


Available in all standard mountings and priced 
Miniature set of charts (H5e), mounted on an easel, 
Pertinent Teacher's Manual (D100) of 74 pages, 75 cents. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


D1i2 
D13 
Di4 
D15 
D16 
D17 
D18 


D19 
D20 


Each 44x32 Inches 


Our Obligations to Our Country 

Our Opportunities 

Our Social and Economic Democracy 

Education in Our Democracy 

Democracy’s Place in the World 

World Democracy Moves Forward 

Working Toward International 
Cooperation 

Our National Security 

Charter for World Security 


accordingly. Send for Circular H5c. 
may be obtained for 20 cents. 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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The Changing ‘World 











Miles €. Cary 





WE FACE A NEW WORLD 


THE SOCIALLY SENSITIVE teacher 
is profoundly concerned over the com- 
plexity and magnitude of the problems 
and trends which he feels must be taken 
into account if he is to be-an adequate 
teacher and an effective citizen in this 
modern world. He has been told that ours 
is now One World; that our world is 
shrinking rapidly; that, fundamentally, the 
peoples of this world are interdependent, 
and that, biologically, all the “races of 
mankind” are brothers. He has faith in 
the possibilities of a Brotherhood of Man; 
nevertheless, he sees that stubborn ob- 
stacles stand in the way of the adequate 
realization of this ideal. 

And so this teacher asks himself: What 
are the crucial world problems that ought 
to be taken into account as I plan my 
work for the new school year? 

What can I do to help the children 
and adults with whom I work to under- 
stand the conflict involving my country 
and the USSR? To what extent is this a 
conflict of nationalisms, or of basic ideol- 
ogies? What can I do to help my people 
understand the objectives and methods 
of world communism? 

What can I do to help the people of 
my community understand and support 
the United Nations, and especially the 
program of UNESCO? 

What should I teach regarding world 
population trends and pressures? Is it true 
that there cannot be enough food in the 
world to feed the people adequately, or 
would there be “enough and to spare” if 
an intelligent program of conservation and 
planning were undertaken? 


What should I think and teach and do 
regarding the problem of race? Is it true 
that some races are inferior and that inter- 
marriage among the races is “bad”? What 
do the anthropologists have to say regard- 
ing these matters? 

What should I teach this year regarding 
the culture of other peoples? Is it true 
that cultural differences do not necessarily 
mean inferiority or superiority? Can we 
world-citizen Americans learn to appre- 
ciate genuinely the unique cultures of 
other peoples? 

What about the future of atomic en- 
ergy? Is it true that atomic energy prom- 
ises wonderful possibilities in terms of 
peacetime uses? And what should we ex- 
pect in terms of destruction if there should 
be an atomic war? 

What is the meaning of the current in- 
flationary trend in the United States? 
Must we expect this trend to reach a cli- 
max in another serious world-wide de- 
pression; or will our leaders in industry, 
labor, agriculture, and government accept 
the necessity of voluntary planning before 
it is too late? 

Is it true that America has been forced 
into a position of world leadership? Are 
we giving the world the kind of leader- 
ship that is demanded by the times in which 
we live? Are we really striving to help 
build a cooperative-democratic world? 

These and related questions are start- 
lingly new to the American teacher. They 
are the questions that we Americans must 
face if we are to play an effective con- 
structive role in the building of the Broth- 
erhood of Man on this earth. 


ue 
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The Importance of People 


Dorothy TF ‘Hayes 








Illustrations by Alla B. Cooper 


“INNER-STANDING" OF THE TEACHER 


DEAR MARY:—I loved your answer to 
that letter of mine that hinted (perhaps 
not too subtly ) that both you and the 
children in your classroom might benefit 
if you had the courage to seek some pro- 
fessional counseling help. 








I know, Mary, it took a tremendous 
amount of determination for you to make 
yourself seek out Dr. X and tell him you 
wanted his help—you who have steadily 
through the years built a concept of 
yourself as a person who could take it— 
regardless of what you had to take. Re- 
member when we were in high school 
(way back then) some of us used to say 
that you seemed to thrive on obstacles. So 
it’s not surprising that it made you feel 
weak and inadequate to find that now you 
needed help from someone else. It made 
you feel that perhaps you weren’t even 
capable of being a teacher if you didn’t 
have the strength of character to work 
through your own feelings of frustration. 
But despite those feelings, you did go for 
help. 
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I’m glad you described the various kinds 
of feelings you have had. Because I had 
had quite similar feelings myself at one 
time, I felt that for a little while at least 
I had some “‘inner-standing” of you (my 
own word meaning that a person can so 
completely identify with another person 
that for that time he sees the world as 
that individual sees it—he has the same 
perspective and hence the same feeling 
reactions). 

Certainly I know what you mean by 
that unbelievable sense of freedom and 
ease and “at peaceness with the world” 
that you say seemed to become a part of 
you after the first few weeks of therapy; 
and also that steadily growing ability to 
look back over your life objectively and 
understand and accept the cause of your 
behavior. And then came that renewed 
feeling of confidence that you really were 
capable of solving your own problems. 
And you liked that feeling. 





But now—all of a sudden—you seem 
farther back than you did when you 
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wrote me before! And you’re wondering 
whether that little taste of adjustment 
wasn’t just a tantalizer. You’re still wor- 
ried about being cross with the children; 
you feel that you may even be getting 
crosser. Each night you vow that tomor- 
row will be different, and then tomor- 
row is worse. You say that you even feel 
it isn’t fair to take more of the coun- 
selor’s time since perhaps you are not 
really capable of profiting by this experi- 
ence—that yours is one case where this 
kind of therapy breaks down. 

I wish I could say to you, “Do this par- 
ticular thing, Mary, and then from this 
point on all will be well with your feel- 
ings.” Wouldn’t it be an easy way to help 
friends? At this moment, however, I hon- 
estly don’t know specifically what to tell 
you to do to counteract those feelings of 
inner-tension. I know it doesn’t help very 
much for me to tell you it’s your prob- 
lem to work through to an understanding 
of the other teachers in your school, to 
realize that many of them have their own 
special problems and they are so absorbed 
in them that they lose sight of your need 
for warm friendliness at this time. 

Also I can understand how you feel 
when you think your principal is demand- 
ing unreasonable things of you and the 
children. I wish I could tell you how to 
regain that sense of humor that, in the past, 
carried you over some rough spots. But 
although I can’t tell you what to do, I 
know you will continue to work on it. 

You may come to the realization that 
your present set-back and discouragement 
are a part of the procedure of working 
through to a more lasting and consistent 
inner-satisfaction. You are so much on 
your mind these days that perhaps you 
fail to see the progress you have really 
made in being able to accept yourself and 
your feelings. I think you'll probably go 
back to your counselor and begin to have 
some realization that you’re regaining your 
earlier peace of mind. 
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Quite by coincidence, the day your let- 
ter arrived I was having lunch with a 
superintendent of schools. He was in the 
city to try to find some suggestions of 
clinical help that he could get for a teach- 
er in his school system. His board had 
voted to give the teacher a years’ leave of 
absence on full salary on the one condition 
that she would get help in an attempt to 
build back her mental health. He related 
an interesting story of how the board had 
discussed four years previously what could 
be done about this teacher. It was decided 
that mental health was a personal matter 
and that the teacher would have to find a 
solution for herself. In fact, she was 
warned that if she did not learn to control 
her terrific outbursts of temper and her 
“subversive attempts to undermine the 
morale of the other teachers” she would 
have to find a position elsewhere. 

But now they say: “We see that not 
only did we fail to assure her that the 
seemingly best-adjusted people may oc- 
casionally need counseling help, but we 
actually put her into a threatening situa- 
tion that increased her feelings of inse- 
curity. We shudder to think of how we 
failed her and the children. We didn’t take 
into account the fact that during the four 
years we have been trying to make up our 
minds what to do about her, she has been 
in daily contact with young children. We 
forgot that many of the most important 
social learnings for children come from 
the example set them by adults with whom 
they live in school and out. We forgot 
that our social science curriculum, which 
has as its objective the building of well- 
adjusted, contributing citizens, includes the 
teacher. We forgot that the teacher is not 
only important, but she is the most im- 
portant part of that curriculum. And we 
forgot our obligation to teachers as per- 
sons. I hope we haven’t waited too long.” 

Does his attitude help you a little? 


Dorothy 
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Judy PUZZLES 


Famous Judy Puzzles loved by 
children everywhere give hours 
of fun. Colorful puzzle pieces 
fit into exact cutout outline on 
9” x 12” sturdy background. 
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Judy’s Manuscript 


Judy's lower-case Manuscript 
Alphabets contain 120 durable 
plastic composition letters. 
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They’re Fun 
They Satisfy 
They Teach 


TOYS 


are colorful and durable 





Judy JUNIORS 


Four Series of Form Boards with 
objects familiar to children. The 
name of each object is printed 
in large manuscript letters. 





Judy’s Alphabets — 


Judy's Alphabets—Children find 
it'fun to learn to spell with 
Judy's Alphabets—50 plastic 
composition letters and 10 num- 
erals painted in bright colors. 
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Judy’s Match-Ettes 
Judy's Match-Ettes — New fun 
game. Children match colorful 
illustrated tags with pictures, 
words and numbers on playing 
boards. Develops vocabulary. 





Judy’s FARM 


Judy's deluxe Farm, includes 
barn, house,-silo, windmill, 
chicken coop, corn crib, pig 
trough—30 characters including 
humans, animals and automo- 
tive parts; 12 fence sections, 24 
fence posts. 


-THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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The New—in Review 


Amo DeBernardis 








Your Reviewer Wonders. Writing reviews of books is like talking over the radio. 
You talk into a microphone and you wonder how many people actually heard 
what you had to say, or cared. This is only the second time the present reviewer 
has prepared this column and he, like the radio commentator, wonders if people 
read the stuff—and if they do, is it what they want? These questions come to mind 
as the editor sits at the typewriter “pecking” out this column. Are the reviews 
too short? Should the reviews be more critical? Should experts in certain areas be 
asked to write reviews of books in their area? Should material other than books 
be reviewed? Do you consider the reviews helpful? Your answers to these ques- 
tions, and any other suggestions you may have to improve the column, will be 
appreciated. Take a few minutes now and drop us a line. 


READING PROBLEMS. The Teaching 
of Reading in the Elementary School, by 
Paul McKee, is a book which all teachers 
should know, whether they teach read- 
ing or not. Perhaps no other area has re- 
ceived so much attention as has the prob- 
lem of reading. Teachers and parents alike 
are concerned with the child’s progress 
in reading. McKee has written a very in- 
teresting book filled with many ideas and 
techniques on how to build a good reading 
program in the schools. What is the nature 
of reading? What program should be. de- 
veloped to teach the fundamentals of 
reading? How should the reading-study 
skills be taught? How should children’s 
literature be taught? How should oral 
reading be developed? These are but a few 
of the topics discussed. 

In part one, “The Nature of the Read- 
ing Process,” McKee puts the reader in 
the place of the first grader and, through 
the use of a new set of symbols and a set 
_ of pictures, you are put through a reading 
experience which makes you realize some 
of the problems of the young child just 
beginning his reading experience. Part two 
gives a suggested reading program for 
grades one to six. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
" pany, $3.60. 


HUMAN GROWTH is the new film 
sponsored by the E. C. Brown Trust in 
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collaboration with the University of Ore- 
gon. The film was produced to correlate 
with units in the area of social hygiene. 
Vocabulary and concepts are designed for 
seventh, eighth, and ninth graders. The 
subject matter deals with the process of 
human reproduction. In the continuity 
an attempt is made to show close relation- 
ship between the home and school in 
meeting the problem of sex education. 
Good continuity, excellent color, fine act- 
ing, and an interesting story go to make 
up a splendid instructional film. The 
classroom techniques and methods shown 
in the film make this an excellent one for 
teacher education. For information write 
the E. C. Brown Trust, Division of Social 
Hygiene, University of Oregon Medical 
School, Portland 1, Ore. 


RADIO TECHNIQUES. Elementary 
school teachers interested in radio for the 
classroom will want the new booklet, 
Classroom Radio Production, by Ruth 
Quinn and Allison McNay. It is written 
in non-technical language and gives many 
guides on how to use the motion picture 
projector, the transcription player, and 
central sound to give children experience 
in radio production. Production tech- 
niques, music and sound effects, and the 
operation of equipment are discussed. Ex- 
cellent illustrations of elementary school 
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children in action are included. Price $1., 
from the C. J. Ver Halen, Jr. Publishing 
Company, Hollywood, Calif. 


FERMENT IN EDUCATION, a sym- 
posium at the installation of George Stod- 
dard as president of the University of 
Illinois, is a book which well deserves the 
attention of the serious-minded person in 
education. It is more than a series of talks 
such as those usually given at the in- 
auguration of a university president. “It is 
a blueprinting of our national problems in 
education, and a broad guide to future ac- 
tion.” The points of view of many lead- 
ing educators, scientists, industrialists, and 
militarists on the problems facing educa- 
tion in an atomic age are put forth in this 
volume. Some of the topics touched upon 
are: What kind of education do we need 
for this atomic age? What are our chances 
in the race between education and catas- 
trophe? What are the medical implications 
of atomic research. 

Ferment in Education is not a book to 
be read and forgotten. It is one which 
should cause all of us to reflect a bit on 
the implications of the program for edu- 
cation which is expressed and implied. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana—$3. 


FOR A BETTER SCHOOL. Education 
for All American Children, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, NEA, is the 
third volume in a series issued by the 
Commission. Education for All American 
Youth, and Educational Services for 
Younger Children, the first two of the 
series, are well known to all educators. 
The new publication focuses its attention 
on the elementary school. 

Part one describes a series of hypo- 
thetical schools and school systems which 
the people who worked on the volume 
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hoped might be developed in the next ten 
years. As one considers the type of school 
which the Commission is setting up as a 
goal, it makes the reader wonder what 
can be done in his own situation to help 
achieve a better school for all children. 
The hypothetical cases cited may seem 
like a dream which cannot be realized. 
However, part two does describe prac- 
tices actually existing in the elementary 
school which do approximate the hypo- 
thetical cases set up in part one. This should 
give encouragement to all school men, 
and any group interested in elementary 
education will find this volume challeng- 
ing. Copies may be secured from the Na- 
tional Education Association, $1.25. 


TEACH THEM ALL is an attractive 
pamphlet which is a summary of Educa- 
tion for All American Children. “It has 
been published to call attention to the 
need for systematic planning in elementary 
education now, and to promote the use 
of the Commission report.” Copies are 
available from the National Education As- 
sociation for 35 cents. 


STUDY OF THE EARTH. Living on 
Our Earth, by Gertrude Whipple and 
Preston E. James, is the third book in a 
series devoted to the study of the earth 
and man’s use of it. This volume is con- 
cerned with the study of regional geog- 
raphy and the range of human cultures 
from the simple to the complex. Some of 
the topics dealt with are: The Eskimos of 
North Greenland, The Navajo Indians, 
The Forest Indians, Rice Farmers of China, 
Gaining a Living from Our Earth, The 
Country of Japan, and Trade Between 
Countries. The photographs are closely 
correlated with the text. The Macmillan 
Company—list price $2.40. 
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Consumer Intelligence 

The development of consumer intel- 
ligence is widely accepted as a desirable 
outcome of the program of secondary edu- 
cation. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, for example, lists as one of its 
ten imperative needs of youth that “all 
youth need to know how to purchase and 
use goods and services intelligently.” 
Many high schools are endeavoring to 
supply this understanding through work 
in consumer education, offered either in 
special courses or as units of work in 
existing courses. The Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, of which 
Thomas H. Briggs is director and Fred T. 
Wilhelms was assistant director, has been 
active in promoting work in this area for 
several years. As a part of the Study itself, 
the Association has published a number 
of bulletins useful in planning and carrying 
forward consumer education. Descrip- 
tions of some of the more promising pro- 
grams have been made available by Mr. 
Wilhelms. The following accounts briefly 
summarize some of these efforts. 

Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
New York. Consumer education is given 
specific attention in at least five depart- 
ments of the high school. In Home Eco- 
nomics, the girls are given instruction in 
better buymanship in products used in the 
home. Shopping trips are made and the 
pupils learn to read labels and evaluate 
graded materials. In the ninth grade social 
studies classes approximately three weeks 
instruction in consumer education is given. 
Twelfth grade social studies pupils also 
work on units in the consumer area. The 
English department guides pupils in the 
wise selection of literature and reading 
material. Previously, the commercial de- 
partment offered a course called Con- 
sumer Education, but this had to be dis- 
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continued when a course in Distributive 
Occupations was added to the department. 
Now various aspects of consumer educa- 
tion are given attention in several of the 
commercial subjects. The department of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
has a broad program in the general area 
of consumer education. In the regular 
course of instruction, attention is given to 
the selection and purchase of machines and 
tools for a home workshop or a business 
enterprise; social legislation which affects 
consumers is considered; selection of con- 
sumer goods, such as furniture, auto- 
mobiles, household appliances, is con- 
sidered in appropriate classes. A number 
of other aspects of the vocational program 
also relate to consumer activities. 


Los Angeles City Schools. In Los Angeles, 
consumer education is provided on the 
elementary, secondary, and adult levels. 
The program is not uniform in the schools, 
but there are various points of emphasis 
according to the interests and philosophy 
of school principals and teachers. 

In the elementary schools teachers use 
opportunities such as a visit to the market, 
a study of prize offers made over the radio, 
a class lunch-loan fund, and others that 
may be used to train young consumers. 

In the high schools consumer economics 
is an elective unit of the senior problems 
course. The course handbook includes out- 
lines for units of five, ten, or twenty weeks 
in length, with emphasis upon economics 
and personal money management. 

A unique feature of the course is the 
class survey. At the first meeting each 
student fills out a prepared form with in- 
formation as to father’s occupation, family 
buying habits, and student’s previous ex- 
perience in handling money and buying 
goods. No information is required of the 
student reluctant to give it. An added fea- 
ture may be a check list indicating the 
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student's desired standard of living. These 
sheets are used in planning the course and 
in bringing home to the student how much 
effort on his part will be necessary to meet 
the anticipated standard of living. 

The outstanding feature of consumer 
courses on the adult level is the way in 
which they are keyed to the needs and 
wishes of students. The three teachers meet 
regularly to plan the course cooperatively 
and to pool their information. As the 
course is thus in a constant state of revi- 
sion, the same students—housewives—at- 
tend the day classes year after year to 
learn the latest developments. 


Placer Union High School, Auburn, Cali- 
fornia. In this high school consumer edu- 
cation is considered in homemaking, sci- 
ence, and social science courses. The work 
in homemaking illustrates the approach 
used. In food classes the girls have experi- 
ences in preparing market orders, shopping 
for the food, and figuring the cost of the 
meal. When they are responsible for the 
preparation of meals, attention is given to 
various features to consider in buying 
food, and also to the use of packaged food 
in comparison to preparation of such foods 
by the individual. The use of various types 
of cooking utensils is discussed. Consider- 
able attention in the clothing classes is 
given to best buys, in various ‘kinds of 
yard goods. The girls learn what to con- 
sider in buying clothing and how to take 
care of various articles of clothing. In 
advanced classes study is made of various 
brands of house furnishings and linens and 
the relative merits of various articles is 
considered. Use is made of field trips to 
both stores and homes, of movies, and of 
circulars provided by advertisers. 


Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz, 
California. A course in consumer educa- 
tion is offered in the Santa Cruz High 
School. One of the interesting activities of 
this class is a buying project which each 
pupil develops. The instructor has de- 
veloped mimeographed guide sheets which 
the pupils utilize in carrying forward their 
buying projects. The student selects some 
product which he personally would be 
interested in buying. He then uses at least 
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five sources in obtaining information on 
the merits of various makes of the product. 
All of this information is brought together 
in the form of an analysis sheet in which 
the student evaluates the various sources 
of information which he has used. His in- 
formation is assembled in a loose-leaf note- 
book and is presented to the class. 


Cincinnati High School. For a number 
of years the Cincinnati schools have of- 
fered consumer education courses in the 
high school. Recently the work was ex- 
panded from a one-semester to a one-year 
course. Teachers are especially trained in 
consumer education. About 300 pupils 
were enrolled in the classes last year. Cin- 
cinnati approaches the course from the 
point of view that quantity in buying is 
largely affected by income, but quality is 
governed by taste. Since the teachers feel 
that there is a relationship between choice 
making and human. welfare and _ that 
choices are influenced by what others buy, 
a general training is given in buymanship 
concurrently with the teaching of the prin- 
ciples of art with a view to raising the 
level of taste. Consumer education Is re- 
garded as a field in which art principles 
can be given an authentic setting; there- 
fore, the experiences necessary to the de- 
velopment of discrimination are furnished 
by means of purchasing projects and visits 
to shops and museums where pupils ex- 
amine and accept or discard by standards 
and not by labels alone. Purchases are 
analyzed as to suitability, material values, 
craftsmanship, and design. The course con- 
sists of basic units concerned with the 
formulation of both an individual and 
social philosophy, stressing individual re- 
sponsibility for wise choice making and 
units on buymanship and _ consumer- 
producer relations. 


Project in Applied Economics. Of course, 
one of the most extensive projects in im- 
proving consumership is the Project in 
Applied Economics which has been car- 
ried on under the sponsorship of the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation at the Uni- 
versities of Kentucky, Florida, and Ver- 
mont. Much has appeared in professional 
literature about this project, but one fur- 
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ther example will illustrate some of the 
work which has been carried on as part of 
this endeavor. 

Geneva is a small rural community in 
central Florida. Citrus fruit growing and 
cattle raising are the principal industries, 
but because of general economic condi- 
tions and the closing of the packing houses, 
the community was becoming poverty 
stricken in 1940. It was at this time that 
the school joined in the Project. The fac- 
ulty, as a result of planning in a summer 
workshop at the University of Florida, de- 
cided to develop a school-community pro- 
gram designed to improve the living stand- 
ards of the people of the community. The 
principal feature of the program was the 
development of home projects by the 
pupils of the school. Two afternoons each 
week were set aside for carrying on these 
activities. Included in the home projects 
were such things as gardening, poultry and 
livestock raising, home improvement, cook- 
ing, sewing, and community recreation. On 
one of the two afternoons of the week 
the teachers visited at the homes, talking 
with the parents, making suggestions for 
carrying on the home projects. During the 
first year some of the parents were fear- 
ful that the school was departing too much 
from formal teaching which might result 
in poor academic achievement. As a result 
of this community unrest, home visitation 
by the teachers was eliminated from the 
program. However at the end of the first 
year standard achievement tests were 
given and the pupils at Geneva ranked 
above the rest of the county in class med- 
ians. This convinced the parents, and the 
entire community has supported the pro- 
gram wholeheartedly since that time. Dur- 
ing the seven years since this project 
started, the standard of living of the com- 
munity has been raised. Every home has its 
garden and a flock of chickens. Many 
families produce milk, butter, and meat; 
and increased interest in home improve- 
ment has resulted in painting, remodeling, 
redecorating, and landscaping many homes. 
The entire school has participated in this 
school-community program and many of 
the regular activities of the school are 
correlated with these community activi- 
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ties. School classes take many field trips, 
and the teachers visit in many of the homes 
where they work with both pupils and 
parents. 


A Social Studies Program. The New York 
State Education Department has just is- 
sued a bulletin to guide schools in the 
development on an experimental basis of 
a two-year program in social studies. 

The two-year program is built around 
selected units of work in world back- 
grounds of American history, and in 
American history and problems. The first 
half of the course places the development 
of America in its world setting and seeks 
to give a broad understanding of world 
developments that are desirable for an 
adequate understanding of American his- 
tory. The second half of the course gives 
attention to selected problems of Amer- 
ican life. The guiding concept in the 
organization and selection of the units is 
that “national histories are unintelligible 
within their own time and space limits. 
It is impossible to have any adequate 
understanding of our own country if we 
know only the course of events since the 
coming of the Europeans to the western 
hemisphere.” 


Defining the Characteristics of Good 
Schools. In its wide-spread efforts to im- 
prove the quality of education in the 
state, the Virginia State Department of 
Education has recently issued several pub- 
lications which are the accumulation of 
intensive study and discussion by various 
educational groups in the state. The Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education has pub- 
lished in tentative form a_ statement, 
Characteristics of a Good Elementary 
School. This publication brings together 
the deliberations of conference and work- 
shop groups who have been studying the 
problem for the past two years. The pub- 
lication is intended to be used experimen- 
tally by future conference groups and by 
local school officials. On a basis of their 
evaluation of the publication it will be 
revised and issued in permanent form 
later. The publication accepts as a re- 
sponsibility of a good elementary school 
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the guidance of “the child in his total 
development as he grows into worthy 
membership in a democracy.” 

To carry on adequately this function, 
the Virginia people feel that a good ele- 
mentary school will have these charac- 
teristics: 


1. Continuous cooperative planning 

2. Continuous personal and professional 
growth of a qualified staff 

. A program of work based on an 
understanding of the child and upon 
the recognition of the requirements of 
competent citizenship in a democracy 

. A program which improves the quality 
of community living 

. A plant and facilities which further 
the educational program. 


In helping the citizens of Virginia think 
through their educational problems, the 
State Department has also issued a thought- 
provoking statement, A Comprehensive 
Program of Education for Virginia’s Pub- 
lic Schools. Consideration is given to de- 
sirable subject offerings for a five year 
high school program. The problems of a 
small high school are considered and rec- 
ommendations are made for the optimum 
size of high schools. The work of the 
elementary school is also considered and 
recommendations likewise are made for 
improvement of the program and for con- 
solidation of elementary schools. 

As a third phase of its work to better 
define the functions of the school, the 
Department has issued a printed bulletin 
entitled, When They Start to School. 
This publication was issued to help par- 
ents and teachers think through the prob- 


lems of guiding young children in making 
satisfactory adjustments to school living. 
The publication is cleverly illustrated and 
interestingly written. 


New Curriculum Publications 


New Jersey State Education Department— 
Recommended Activities for Industrial 
Arts Classes in the Secondary Schools, 


27 p. 
The Classroom Teacher Can Help the 
Handicapped Child, School Bulletin No. 
12, 1947, 62 p. 
Education for Family Life in the Pri- 
mary Grades, Elementary School Bul- 
letin No. 13, 1948, 29 p., Trenton, New 
Jersey 
Alabama State Education Department— 
Better Use of Textbooks, Bulletin 1948, 
No. 4, 103 p., Montgomery, Alabama 
New York State Education Department— 
Driver Education and Training, A 
Syllabus for Secondary Schools, No. 
1348, 1948, 50 p. 
A Guide for Planning the Art Program, 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
Division of Secondary Education, 1948, 
mimeographed. 
A Tentative Reorganization of the Sci- 
ence Program for the Junior High 
School Grades, Bureau of Curriculum 
Development, Division of Secondary 
Education, 1948, mimeographed. 
Tenth Year Mathematics (tentative), 
Mathematics Syllabus Committee, 1948 
Revision, mimeographed. 
Eleventh Year Mathematics (tentative), 
Mathematics Syllabus Committee, 1948 
Revision, mimeographed, Albany, New 
York. 
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